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&Y For the Busy Social-Studies Teacher: 


You'll find World Week an aid to effective teach- STUDENT EDITION 


; ing. Check these points in— 
TEACHER EDITION 1. OUR CLEAR, EASILY READ TYPE FACE 
Caledonia 9-on-10: 


(This is page 2-T of the Teacher Edition. Your desk copy of the 


Teacher Edition is free with your class order of the Student Edition.) Two months ago the magazine NEWS- 
WEEK adopted this type-face 
1. Teaching Aids for This Issue (which World Week has used for 


five years). NEWSWEEK aid: 
“We made the switch [to Cale- 
donia 9-on-10] after scientific tests 
proved the new type to be the 
most readable of those available,” 


Lesson plans, digests, suggested discussion questions, 
and useful references for social-studies articles. 


FOOLS for TEACHERS 
Bibliographies of books and magazines, and audio-visual World Week Citizenship Quiz 


aids for coming articles, presented several weeks ahead of 
publication, to give you time to collect materials. = 








A one-page quiz on social-studies articles in the current 


3. Coming—Next Four Issues issue. Quiz is so placed in the magazine that it can be 
Detailed advance listing of coming articles. removed without loss of social-studies content. Note that 
the quiz page is ruled, for easier removal. Answers in 
4. Especially Recommended for— Teacher Edition. 
Suggestions to help you decide which articles in the cur- 3. SEMESTER QUIZ 
rent issue are best suited for your particular class. ’ 


Near the close of each semester, a four-page supple- 


ment of quiz materials covering social-studies articles 
5.  leyatt Week which appeared during the semester. Each student-sub- 
Ritedta copy of the complete Student Edition. scriber receives his own copy. Answers in Teacher Edi- 

. tion. 1948-49 Semester Quiz with this issue. 


6. Once a month, the Monthly Teacher Edition ; 
The Teacher Edition expanded to a full-length . 4. -$-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


zine. News of education, information on audio-visual aids, 





and other articles by and for the social-studies teacher. Important social-studies terms are starred * in the 
articles and defined on the weekly quiz page. 
7. At end of each semester, the Semester Index 5. Sprightly, clear, and lively style and simple vocabulary 
Appears in January 19 issue. holds the interest and attention of the young reader. 


67 For the Social-Studies Student: 


Here are the highlights of our edi- mental, and social background of WORLD GEOGRAPHY and 
torial program for next semester: each U. S. possession and territory. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
Regular articles explaining impor- 
WORLD HISTORY tant world problems from the geo 
OVERSEAS AMERICA graphic and economic point of view. 
A full-length article EVERY 
A new series in World Week (first WEEK on some urgent world prob- CIVICS and CITIZENSHIP 





q World Week's " | 






























10 issues of the second semester), lem. Subjects chosen according to Regular articles on current prob 
giving historical, economic, govern- flow of world events. lems of civics and government. 










WEEK, published weekly during the school year . inclusive except @ school hol: * and at mid-term. Entered second-class 
Bo Once at Dayton. Ohio, under Act of March 3. 1879. Contents cx t, 1949, by Scholastic: Corporati ~~ may not be reproduced without written — 4 =>. 
Audit Bureau irculations, SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: cents a semester,- §1. ® year. Single subscription, Teach ° ’ ~ fey 
one > . te each. Office of publication, McCall Bi. Dayton 1, Ohio. zi eee eee eee ’ 
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Program 


EDITORIAL PROGRAM FOR FIRST 10 ISSUES OF SECOND SEMESTER 










‘ 


World Affairs Civics Geography Overseas America 

Feb. 2 yw The County: Puerto Rico 
County Government 

Feb. 9 ad Siberia Virgin Islands 

Feb.16 The City: Canal Zone 
Metropolitan Districts 

Feb.23 Local Government: Alaska 
Special Districts 

Mar. 2 w Transportation: Latin America Hawaii 
Long Haul Traffic 

Mar. 9 va The State: Samoa 
Tidelands Oil 

Mar.16 World Iron Minor Pacific Islands 

(New Ore Finds) 

Mar.23 The Town: Guam 
Justices of the Peace 

Apr. 6 “ Transportation: Danubia Trust Territory of Pacific 
Govt. & Transportation 

Apr.13 Local Government: U.S.-occupied Pacific Islands 
Community Forests 

PLUS: Great Issues Facing High School Students 


World News in Review 
EVERY WEEK, three pages of news from the U. S. 
and abroad, with adequate background and “What's 
Behind It” (a careful explanation of the significance of 
the news). ° 
“How We Live In...” 
Continuing the popular series written by teen-agers in 
foreign lands about their daily life and the customs of 
their countries. 


American Patriots 


Picture-panel biographies of heroes of the American 
nations. 


67 For the Student Both 


World Week knows that the student’s education 
doesn’t stop when the dismissal bell rings. Our iarge 
feature section aims to stimulate his interest and develop 
his judgment in all worthwhile areas of his daily life, 
such as reading, movies, and music, and to guide him 
into accepted patterns of social behavior. As you well 


know, that is quite a large order. There is, first, the ~ 


selection of content. We confidently invite you to look 
over our feature section (it starts on page 23 of this 
issue) with this factor in mind, Secondly, we must put 
the material in such appetizing form that the student 
will read it with enthusiasm. Do we succeed? Here are a 
few “quotes” from recent letters from student readers: 


To help your students build a personal philosophy. 
Subjects coming in the second semester: 

Science — Human Rights — the Family — Education — 
Character. 


Pro and Con 
Discussions of controversial issues of the day in forum 
style. 
The Sky This Month 
An introduction to astronomy. Appears once a month. 
LARGE COLOR MAPS, CHARTS, and ILLUSTRATIONS 


with all articles help to make clear political, geographic, 
economic, and social relationships. 


in School and af Home: 


“I always read ‘Following the Films.’ As for ‘Sharps and 
Flats,’ 1 would never think of buying a record without your 
opinion on it.” (Chicago, III.) 


“I especially like your ‘Sports’ page,” (Belvidere, Nebraska) 


“Your ‘Boy dates Girl article is so realistic,” (Locust Valley, 
NY.) 


“Your ‘Say What You Please’ column gives readers the val-~ 
uable privilege of expressing their opinions.” (Creston, Iowa) 


“You new ‘Career Club’ series is swell.” (Detroit, Mich.) 


“Orchids to you for the excellent short story, “Your Heart's 
Out of Order.” (Louisville, Ky.) 


“The questions put forth to teen-agers in ‘Jam Session’ are 
excellent.” (Dunkirk, N. Y.) 


















Off the Press 


Literary History of the United States, 
edited by Robert E. Spiller, Willard 
Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, Henry 
Seidel Canby, and Associates. 3 vols. 
Macmillan. Vols. I and I, 1421 pp.; 
Vol. III (Bibliog.), 817 pp. $20. 


Three hundred years of history have 
deepened American literature to such 
an extent that only a corps of analysts, 
each a specialist in his own right, can 
hope to separate the gold from the dross. 
When the object of a literary history 
becomes not merely sketching the 
main trends but covering the myriad 
side issues and nuances that have gone 
into the building of our literary heritage, 
then you have a massive undertaking. 
The three volumes, which have been 
fashioned from contributions by literary 
experts who are both profound and 
readable, represent the most important 
interpretation of our literary culture to 
appear since the publication of the 
Cambridge History of American Liter- 
ature at the time of the First World 
War. 

Chapters in the first two volumes 
follow generally the chronological ap- 
proach, and range from the colonial 
period through World War II. Within 
each of ten sections, movements, ideas, 
and authors are weighed critically and 
their origins and subsequent influence 
* are evaluated. Literature is classified 
broadly as historical writing, poetry, 
humor, philosophy, criticism, novels, 
short stories, drama; even language 
itself is scrutinized. Chapters are un- 
Signed, partly because the editors 
shifted material about to conform to 
the basic plan. There is a list of 55 con- 
tributors, however, and they are cred- 
ited with specific chapters. For exam- 
ple, the section, “A World Literature,” 
which covers the period from the end 
of World War I to World War II, con- 
tains a chapter on the impact of war 
and depression on literature, by Allan 
Nevins; “How Writers Lived,” by Mal- 
colm Cowley; “Speculative Thinkers,” 
by Brand Blanshard; “A Cycle of Fic- 
tion,” by Maxwell Geismar; “American 
Drama,” by Joseph Wood Krutch; 
“Poetry,” by F. O. Matthiessen; literary 
criticism, by Morton D. Zabel; and the 
effect of American books abroad, by 
Malcolm Cowley. 

Volume III, which can be purchased 
separately, is a critical listing of bibli- 
ographies, depositories, primary and 
secondary sources in manuscript, book, 
and pamphlet form. It follows, in part, 


the organization of the text, but goes 
beyond it in introducing an enormous 
range of materials. -About 200 authors 
are treated individually, including John 
Cotton and James T. Farrell, by refer- 
ence to their works and their critics. 
This work will not be the last critical 
survey of the American literary stream. 
But it will enlighten and guide us until 
another generation with new values sees 
the past from a different perspective. 


World Government: The Twenty-Sec- 
ond Annual Debate Handbook of the 
NUEA, 2 vols., edited by Bower Aly. 
Artcraft Press, Columbia, Mo., 1948. 
I, 220 pp.; II, 220 pp. 


Not only high school and college de- 
baters but all who are interested in 
methods for establishing world peace 
will be indebted to the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association for collect- 
ing important articles and _bibliogra- 
phies on the problem. Contributors in- 
clude Ely Culbertson, Clark M. Eichel- 





FOR TEACHERS ONLY 

This is a Teacher Edition copy. 
The edition which students receive 
begirs on the facing page. Follow- 
ing the 40-page student edition, the 
Teacher Edition continues on page 
5-T. Each week the teacher receives 
a copy of the student magazine with 
special teacher pages bound around 
the outside of the student edition. 

Once a month, the Teacher Edi- 
tion is expanded to Scholastic 
Teacher, from 16 to 32 pages of 
valuable features of particular in- 
terest to the classroom teacher. 











berger, Albert Einstein, Philip Jessup, 
Clarence Streit, Norman Thomas, Cord 
Meyer Jr., and Carl Van Doren. Al- 
though there is a section for arguments 
against world government, the great 
weight of materials is on the side of 
world government. 

Librarians will be especially inter- 
ested in the announcement on page 60 
of Volume I. It offers at half the regular 
price eighteen books and pamphlets 
which provide the nucleus for a library 
on world government. 


Modern Medical Discoveries, by Irmen- 
garde Eberle. Crowell, 1948. 183 pp., 
$2.50. 

The author has dedicated her book 

“to the young people of today who will 


be the medical scientists of tomorro 

If her popularization of the discoverie 
of such life-savers as penicillin, fa 
atabrine, and plasma inspires so mud 
as a single youngster with the patience 
of Dr. Alexander Fleming in furtherin 
the development of penicillin, her effort 
will have been a triumph. By integrate 
ing anecdote with accurate biographical} 
detail, and by describing in non-techni- 
cal language the researches which madg 
possible the wonder drugs of recen 
years, she has made a real contribution, 


Historical Sociology: Its Origins a 
Development, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Philosophical Library, N. ¥. 
186 pp., $3. 


“The problem is clear, but the timé 
is short,” according to this author, wha 
has been analyzing the story of mankind 
for three decades. Dr. Barnes, who ig, 
perhaps, best known for his imme 
History of Western Civilization, is 
prolific writer and researcher. He hope 
that we can save ourselves from de 
struction if we apply the valid finding 
of historical sociologists and bring ou 
institutions up to date. 

In examining the work of historical 
sociologists from Plato to Boas, Barne 
finds pronounced weaknesses in meth 
odology which have led to invalid gen 
eralizations about man’s development 
He is merciless in cutting the groun 
from beneath such interpreters of ou 
past as Toynbee and Sorokin, especial 
the. former who has climbed into th 
best-seller category. The early chapter 
of the book are virtually a “who’s wh 
of writers who have had anything 
say about the course we have takes 
from cave life to Oak Ridge. The clo 
ing chapters find Barnes at his best 
he surveys world history and appli 
his findiags to our times. That he # 
planning “a comprehensive and unifie 
treatment of the whole history of he 
man society and social institutions fra 
primitive times to the twentieth cem 
tury” comes as no surprise. 


New England Bean-Pot. American Fo 
Stories to Read and to Tell, by Mori 
Jagendorf. Vanguard, 1948, 272 pg 
$2.50. 


In this volume Dr. Jagendorf has cal 
lected forty-six yarns heard by word 
mouth or ferreted from little-known 
records. All have in common a Neé 
England locale, and they range fre 
the fabulous baptism of Paul Buny: 
hero of American lumberjack tall 
to the story of Tiny Perry, small in si 
but a giant in goodness. They mal 
good reading and listening for child 

Howarp L. Hurw 


THIS WEEK'S LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING AIDS ON PAGES 5-T—7-T (at end of student ed 
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SEE THESE AMAZING 
NEW TYPING FEATURES! 








Finger-Flow Keys! Keys 
shaped to the contour of your 
fingers. Makes typing easier, 
faster, more accurate! You'll 
find these keys only on the 
new Royal! 





clusive. The space bar is 


thumb can’t miss it! 





Streamlined Beauty! Sweeping 
lines! Pleasing tone combinations! 
Non-glare finish! Gleaming chrome 
touches! And the new Royal is 
sturdy as it is beautiful! 





000° 
ROYAL PORTABLE 


The World’s First Truly Modern Pértable Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 





“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 





‘Portable Show on earth! 


Speed Spacer! Another Royal ex- 


into the typewriter frame. 





to the greatest 


N 








Se 


built right 
Your 


“Magic” Margin 
All the new wonders of this portable 
go hand in hand with famous 
“Magic” Margin, Royal’s exclusive 
margin setting device! 





HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 
Come see the standard typewriter in portable size! 


The keyboard is identical in size and width to that of an 
office typewriter. 

The controls are like those on an office typewriter. 
Truly, it’s a standard typewriter in portable size! See the 
new Royal Portable at your dealer’s. Learn how-easy it 
is to own one. Two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. 












Held over by popular demand— . 
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AO, Say What 
iy / You Please! 


,. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for printing the letter on 
the meeting of Maine’s Student Legis- 
lature. The meeting was highly success- 
ful and resulted in two bills being 
passed. 

I would like to exchange ideas with 
other World Week readers on student 
activities or student legislatures through- 
out the country. If readers would write 


either to me or to the editor of “Say. 


What You Please” describing unusual 
activities in their schools, I think such 
an interchange would be widely bene- 
ficial. 

We appreciate your interest in mak- 
ing the issues of state government more 
vital and meaningful to young people. 

Mrs. Grace Brown 
Director of Student Legislature 
Rockport, Maine 


Dear Editor: 
I think World Week is grand for high 
school students—especially “Boy dates 


Girl,” which gives us excellent pointers’ 


on dating. 

I like reading other articles in your 
magazine, too. “Is America Short of 
Electric Power” and “Conservation” 
(Dec. 1) had a direct bearing on our 
government class as we were studying 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Bernard M. Jones 
Ruthville H. S., Charles City, Va. 


Dear Editor: 


I was very pleased with your article 
on The Secret Land (Nov. 10) which 
cleared up a puzzle for me. When I saw 
the movie, I had thought it was cruel 
of the men to leave the Huskies out in 
the freezing blizzard all night. In your 
article, however, you stated: “Huskies 
like nothing better than to sleep beneath 
a blanket of freshly fallen snow.” I’m 
glad to know this. 

Incidentally, the movie was worth- 
while, and I urge everyone to see it. 
Molly Blume 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 





There are not many steps from 
building model airplanes... 





...to the world’s greatest 
air training school... to the 
cockpit of a “Shooting Star.’’ 








U.S. ARMY 


The NEW GENERATION of 


Planes and Pilots 


















There’s a new generation of planes 
in the making on the drawing 
boards of America’s aircraft de. 
signers ...and there will be chal- 
lenging opportunities for a new 
generation of pilots to fly them. 


Tomorrow’s Air Force planes will 
fly faster, farther and higher than 
those of today. The pilots who fly 
these planes will have to be alert, 
quick-minded young men—the 
world’s best trained. 


Time flies—and flies fast—so if you 
want a career in aviation, now is 
the time to start. Build model air- 
planes ... learn all you can about 
aviation and your Air Force... keep 
yourself physically and mentally fit. 
Before long, you, too, will be able 
to hitch your future to a star—will 
be able to take advantage of the 
exciting opportunities that are open 
to ONLY THE BEST. 


For more information about your 
U.S. Air Force, visit your nearest 
Recruiting Station. 





AND U.S. AIR FORCE RECRUITING SERVICE 
















become a 
B. M. 0. C: 













There are three ways you can become a B.M.O.C. You can be a spec- 
tacular athlete. You can be active in school activities or you can master 


something that everyone’s crazy about—something like radio. It’s fun 


to tinker with wires and ear phones, and end up by building your own 


radio. It will teach you plenty, too. Many a bi 


wheel in electronics 


started out by building his own set. But even if you’re not interested 
in a radio career, think of the terrific bang you'll get when the gang’s 


standing around waitin 


built yourself! 





g for you to unveil the swell playing radio you- 


Get in on the fun and adventure now. 


Lafayette has an All-American lineup of easy 
to build radio kits. These kits are easy to own, 
too. And fun—you’re bound to have a whale of a 
time while you’re assembling your radio. Thou- 
sands of fellows have written in and ordered more 
advanced kits after they’ve mastered the begin- 
ner’s sets. And girls . . . radio isn’t strictly for 
e the fraternity set. Many a co-ed is toying around 


with radio these days. 


*Big Man On Campus 


Lafayette Concord Kits For Radio Training 
Easy to follow instructions in each kit, 


1. FOUR-TUBE AM SUPER 
BROADCAST TUNER—Ideal 
for beginners. When you 
run that dance use it 
with a public address sys- 
tem and pick up radio 
music. Terrific as a re- 
mote tuner with many 
radio receivers, too. Sup- 
plied less tubes. 32N 24532 
ee Shpg. wt. 4 Ibs. $19.95 





Fellows and girls — this streamlined 
table model radio-phonograph will 
add life to your parties..Snazzy 
looking cabinet, solid construction, 
wonderful tone. No. 15417, complete, 
ready to play... $19.95. 








2. LAFAYETTE CONCORD FM 
TUNER KiT—Here’s a kit es- 
pecially designed for the 
radio freshman. Easy to 
construct, easy to own, and 
gives you superb FM tone. 
You can build this FM 
home tuner in a single eve- 
ning. Excellent for use in 
metropolitan areas. Sup- 
plied complete with tubes. 
$2N24534. Wt. 8 Ibs. $14.39 


3. WIRELESS MICROPHONE— 
This amazing streamlined mi- 
crophone is an entirely self 
contained unit with power sup- 
plied by an ordinary flashlight 
cell and a “B” battery, Works 
on one tube. Talk through your 
radio from any room in the 
house without connecting 
wires! Complete with battery 
and tube. 32N22548 Shpg. wt. 
OE ven ceesutlveccene ed $6.63 


WIN A BIG PRIZE IN THE LAFAYETTE CONTEST— see your shop teaches for details. 
: PHONO-RADIO SEND FOR WORLD'S fa 
COMBINATION FINEST RADIO 


seu ror $29.95 CATALOG. 


Special Own the book 


95 radio experts 
19 rave about. 180 
pages, and chock uv 
full of electronics, tools, radios, appli- 
ances and gift bargains. Fill out the 
coupon below and enclose 25¢ in coin or 
stamps to cover mailing costs. Your 25¢ 
will be refunded to you as a credit on 
your first order totalling $3 or more. 





LAFAYETTE-CONCORD oF eewasiury 


order by mail or shop in per- 
Son at one of our outlets: 
NEW YORK 
100 Sixth Avenue 
$42 E. Fordham Rd., Bronx 
CHICAGO 
901 West Jackson Bivd. 
229 West Madison St. 
ATLANTA 
265 Peachtree St. 
BOSTON 
110 Federal St. 
NEWARK 
24 Central Ave. 








LAFAYETTE-CONCORD, DEPT. PA-49 6, mail orders you will 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13 be charged a few cents i 
901 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7 extra for postage. i 
265 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3 H 
OI enclose 25¢ in stamps or coins for the Lafayette-Concord § 
catalog. i 
( Please send me my radio-phonograph. ‘ 
i 
NAME a 
ADDRESS.. : 
Eee ae a On ee Ry ZONE. .......... a i 
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HE Man in the White House went to bed late 
one winter night and fell into a restless sleep. It 
had been an exhausting day. For sixteen hours, ex- 
cept for brief intervals, he had been busy with the pub- 


lic business. 

He had talked with a score of callers on a clockwork 
schedule of 15-minute interviews: two Senators and a 
delegation of Congressmen, the Secretary of Defense, 
the chairman of “Big Steel,” the president of the Auto 
Workers’ Union, a high official of the D.A.R., a visiting 
prime minister, an archbishop, a big newspaper pub- 
lisher, the prize-winning boy heifer-raiser of America, 
and three wrinkled chiefs of the Arapahoe Indians to 
invest him with a feathered headdress (pictures on the 
front lawn). 

He had dictated 50 letters, signed 300 postmaster 
commissions, held a 30-minute press conference, drafted 
a special message to Congress, spent an hour with the 
Director of the Budget chopping $65,000,000 from the 
executive departments, and pressed a button opening 
the Texas. Panhandle Centennial Exposition. 

The Man in the White House slept in the very bed 
that had once been occupied by Abraham Lincoln. 
And in his sleep he had a dream. He dreamed that he 
was skiing down the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
Suddenly he hit a bump, his skis got hopelessly tangled, 
and he landed head down in a deep snowbank. A 
gigantic paw seized him by the ankle, hauled him out, 
and helped him to his feet. The paw belonged to a 
towering figure in a lumber jacket whose head seemed 
t0 scrape the sky. A cheerful chuckle like the roll of 


@istant thunder pealed from his cavernous mouth. 





the Potomac 





“That was a tough one, pardner. But don’t you worry. 
I'll see you through.” 

“Who are you?” asked the Man in the White House 
humbly. 

“I'm your boss, buddy. I’m the 145,000,000 American 
people. Some of me is Republicans an’ some is Demo- 
crats an’ some is mugwumps. But we're all on your side 
now, an’ a couple of months ago we reelected you 
President of the United States.” 

“Say, this is lucky,” said the Man in the White House. 
“I've always wanted to meet you. Maybe you can help 
me find my way out of this mess.” 

“You bet I can, pal. [’'ve been watching you a long 
time, and I have a few ideas. You've got some big 
problems on your hands, an’ you ain’t done.so badly 
either. But when you get back to Washington, I want 
you to remember that all of me has problems too. 

“In the first place, I’ve had enough fightin’ to last a 
lifetime. Course, I don’t aim to be pushed around by 
nobody. But we don’t have to fight another war, pardner, 
if we take things slow an’ easy, and let those Russky 
folks know we're not pushovers, but we're always 
willin’ to live an’ let live. 

“And in the second place, we need a lot of crops an’ 
clothes an’ cars an’ houses in this country, at prices I 
can afford to pay. We've got the stuff to make ’em, and . 
I can cut ten million trees a day when I get enough 
stew and flapjacks. Only—I don’t want a few smart 
alecks to get all the gravy. 

“And what's more, I aim to stay free: I want my kids 
to have a better education than I had—every one of ‘em! 
We're going to keep on voting, an’ speaking our minds, 
an’ going to any.church we want, no matter who our 
fathers were, or what color our skin. 

“Now, buddy, next week you're goin’ back to be 
inaugurated. You've got a Congress that'll go along with 
you this time (I’m their boss too, incidentally). And 
I'm expecting great things from you. You'll probably 
fall down again once in a while, but just remember, 
I’m here behind you. And all I ask is that you be the 
President of all of us.” 

“Thanks, brother,” said the Man in the White House. 
“Tl need it. But we can do it together—YOU and I.” 
















World’s No. 1 Food Shortage 


diet today is fat.” 

So says CARE, and CARE ought 
to know. It’s. the cooperative organiza- 
tion through which Americans have sent 
more than 7,000,000 food and supply 
packages to European families since 
World War II ended. 

People in Great Britain get a ration 

’ of seven ounces of food fats per week 
per person (about half as much fat as 
the average American uses for food pur- 
poses). Writes a food expert: “The low 
fat ration is the thing the [British] 
women find the hardest to ‘make do.’” 

The German ration is about five 
ounces a week—officially. But the ration 
isn’t available for weeks on end. A 
former worker with the U. S. Military 
Government says: 

“Time and again, in Berlin or 
Hamburg, a man or woman around 
fifty years old dies of some minor ill- 
ness. ‘No power of resistance,’ shrugs 
the doctor, or ‘If we could have given 
them some butter or other fat, they 
might have recovered.” 

There are plenty of shortages in our 
postwar world. An important shortage 
that most Americans don’t know about 
is the shortage of fats and oils. 

During and just after the war your 
mother often had a hard time getting 


Te greatest single need in Europe’s 


such fats as butter, cooking oil, and 
soap. Today we in the United States 
have just about all the fats and oils we 
need. People in many other lands, es- 
pecially Europe, aren’t so lucky. We 
have the word of one of the world’s top 
food experts, Dennis A. Fitzgerald, of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (see Sept. 29 issue), that no food 
shortage in the world today is more se- 
vere than the shortage of fats and oils. 


Why You Need the Fats 


The fat shortage is a shortage that 
undermines people’s health. Edible fats 
give you 20 to 40 per cent of your 
energy. Ounce for ounce, fats yield far 
more energy than any other food. The 
best of it is that your body can store 
up fats. When you need extra energy, 
your body takes some of this surplus 
fat out of storage and uses it. That 
gives you the stamina to do your best 
when the going gets tough. 

Your body makes some fat from 
carbohydrates (such as sugar and 
starch). But most of your body’s fat 
comes from the fats and oils you eat. 
Fats and oils should make up about one 
eighth of your diet, by weight. 

Just what are these fats and oils? 

A chemist would say that fats are 
complicated combinations of carbon, 


FATS and OILS 


oxygen, and hydrogen that are found 
in practically all living tissues. Fats 
don’t dissolve in water. They feel 
greasy or oily. Some fats are firm and 
solid, like tallow, the hard fat of ani- 
mals. Some fats are liquids. The liquid 
fats are usually called “oils.” Peanut oil 
is an example. 

In this article we will call all of 
them “fats.” Then we won't get the oily 
fats mixed up with the very different 
mineral hydrocarbons (such as petrol- 
eum) which are also called “oil.” 

One kind of fat is the “rubber tire” 
that may show up at your midriff when 
you wolf down all the food in sight. In 
this article, however, we're interested 
only in the fats that are bought and 
sold in world commerce. ; 

Some of these fats come from ani- 
mals. Examples are lard, tallow, and 
butter. From the sea we get such fats 
as cod liver oil (from codfish) and 
whale blubber. 

Most animal 
temperate zones 
most of the world’s 
(see Sept. 22 issue). 

The nuts, seeds, and fruit of many 
plants yield important fats. These plants 
grow mostly in the warm countries of 
the earth. 

Some vegetable fats (such as olive 


fats come from the 
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The main lines of world trade in fats and oils today (the thicker the colored line, the larger the export or: 
import of fats). Asia, Africa, South America supply bulk of fat exports. Destination of most shipments is Eure 
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Many others are newcomers, the chil- 
dren of modern science. To take just one 
example: A century ago the seeds of 
cotton were a waste product. Today cot- 
ton seeds, source of cottonseed oil, are 
a cash crop werth $100,000,000 a year 
to the American farmer. Cottonseed oil, 
for the world as a whole, tops practically 
all other vegetable fats in total pro- 
duction. 

About 80 kinds of fats are used for 
food. Most fats are edible or can be 
made into an edible product, such as 
margarine, cooking oil, or salad oil. 

Nutrition experts say that both ani- 
mal and vegetable fats have about the 
same food value, with one important 
exception. Animal fats are much richer 
in vitamins. This is why margarine, 
which today is almost always made with 
vegetable fat, is usually “fortified” by 
addition of vitamins. 


Non-Food Uses of Fats 


We use the fats mostly as food. The 
average American eats about 42 pounds 
of fat a year and uses about 27 pounds 
in other ways, mostly in the form of 
soap. 

These “other” uses are important. 
Palm oil is an essential material in the 
tin-plate industry. It protects the 
metal at important, stages in the plating 
process. - 

We must have “drying oils,” such as 
linseed oil and tung oil, to make paint. 
The drying oils absorb oxygen so quick- 
ly that a thin film forms in a short time 
over a freshly painted surface. 

Some fats (we might mention castor 
oil!) are used as medicines. Others 
lubricate machinery, keep leather soft 
and pliable, go into the making of 
perfumes and candles, and serve as 
fuel for certain kinds of lamps. 

You can get glycerine from almost 
all fats. The chief sources are coconut 
oil and palm oil. In wartime we must 
have glycerine to make munitions. 
Since glycerine is mainly a by-product 
of the soap industry, wartime need for 
munitions does not greatly affect the 
supply of edible fats. But World War 
Il is to blame in other ways for the 
shortage of fats still with us today. 


Why Fats Are Scarce 


In Europe, livestock herds were great- 
ly reduced during the war. The armies 
needed meat animals for food. Live- 
stock owners found it hard to feed their 
animals, because most grains and pota- 
Wes were needed to feed the people. 
It will take a long time to build herds 
back to normal. Meat animals are the 
chief source of Europe’s food fats. 

Southeast Asia, which supplies much 
of the world’s vegetable fats, was over- 


tin by Japanese. Plantations were neg- 


. Unrest followed the war. As a 
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British Information Services 


Clearing ground for British peanut project in Tanganyika (see page 8). 


result exports of fats from Indonesia 
and Malaya are still far below pre-war, 
although they are increasing. The 
Philippines are the brightest spot in 
the postwar picture of vegetable-fat 
production. The Philippines provide 
much of the world’s copra (dried coco- 
nut meat). It is the source of coconut 
oil, one of the chief fats for soap mak- 
ing. Coconut dil gives a fine lather to 
soap and shaving cream. In 1945 the 
Philippines exported just 6,000 tons of 
copra. In 1947 the Philippines broke 
all previous export records and sent 
abroad 700,000 tons of copra and coco- 
nut o#. Exports in 1948 were also 
high, although below 1947. 

India and Manchuria, before the 
war, were among the chief fat exporters. 
Largely because of the Chinese civil 
war, fat exports from China and Man- 
churia are a small fraction of pre-war. 
India has decided to keep most of her 
fats for herself. The average Indian 
gets only about 11 pounds of fat a 
year—one fourth as much as the aver- 
age American. 

The United States went “all out” to 
increase fat production during the war, 
when we were cut off from our usual 
sources of imported fats. Production in 
this country is still well above pre- 
war, but has dropped a good deal from 
the wartime peak. 

The war left in its wake food short- 
ages, damaged and disorganized trans- 
portation, and trade troubles which 
have made many countries short of for- 
eign exchange (see Nov. 3 issue). 
Prices of some fats are several times 
higher than pre-war. All of these fac- 
tors contribute to the fat shortage, espe- 
cially in Europe. Some crop failures, es- 
pecially in olive oil regions, further re- 
duced supplies. Last year, however, the 
Mediterranean olive crop was excel- 
lent. 


Just where does that leave the world 
‘fat supply? At first glance, things don’t 
look too bad. The world is producing 
nearly as much fat as pre-war, and pro- 
duction is growing. 

But the need for fats is greater. 
World population has grown. 

Production figures hide an important 
point. Most of the fat-producing coun- 
tries are keeping a bigger share of their 
production at home. So the supply. of 
fats for world trade is only about two 
thirds as large as pre-war. That means 
that the shortage falls chiefly on those 
countries which can’t produce all the 
fats they need and must import large 
quantities. 

The United States, one of the chief 
fat-importing countries before the war, 
has built up home production until we 
can supply most of our own needs. 

Europe isn’t so well off. The Euro- 
peans are taking a “one-two punch” 
from the world fat shortage. The war 
reduced their home production of ani- 
mal fats, and in addition, they can’t 
get as much imported fat as formerly. 
Few if any European countries have 
as much fats as pre-war. Some coun- 
tries, such as Germany, don’t. have 
much more than 25 per cent of their 
pre-war supply of fats. 

What’s being done about the fat 
shortage? ~ 


1. Allocations* 


The world is dividing up its fat sup- 
ply as fairly as possible. 

During World War II the Combined 
Food Board (the United States, Can- 
ada, and the United Kingdom) con- 
trolled the distribution of available 
food supplies among the Allied coun- 
tries. After the war, with most foods 
still scarce, the United Nations decided 


* Means word is defined on page 28. 




















































that the work of the Combined Food 
Board should be continued with a 
broader mémbership. In 1946 the U. N. 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) called a meeting which set up 
the ‘International Emergency Food 
Council (IEFC). [EFC is now a com- 
mittee of FAO. Nearly 40 nations take 
part in the work of IEFC. 

Through IEFC the nations share their 
surplus foods. Nations which have sup- 
plies of scarce foods for sale allow IEFC 
to decide what countries need the food 
most. Such countries get first chance 
to buy the available surpluses. IEFC 
has no power to enforce these food al- 
lotments* (allocations). Yet the nations 
cooperate well. At the peak of its oper- 
ations IEFC was allocating about 90 
per cent of food in world commerce. 

Food conditions have improved. 
IEFC has ceased allocations except for 
‘a few items—such as fats—where short- 
ages are still serious. IEFC is the “traf- 
fic cop” that controls the flow of 80 per 
cent of the fats in world commerce. 

The United States cooperates with 
IEFC by limiting the amount of fats 
that Americans can buy from abroad. 
We have also exported, under IEFC 
allocation, large quantities of lard, 
the chief item of U. S. fat production, 

IEFC seems to have done a pretty 
good job. But in the long run, sharing 
a shortage won't solve a supply prob- 
lem. So IEFC is encouraging nations to 
increase fat— 


2. Production 


The main hope for increased fat pro- 
duction is in the field of vegetable fats. 
Last year production of animal fats 
actually declined in some of the chief 


regions of production—the United 
States, Canada, and central and west- 
ern Europe. The good harvests of 1948, 
especially the record crop in the U. S., 
may bring more meat fats.on the mar- 
ket this year or next. ° 

Meanwhile, production of vegetable 
fat is increasing in many parts of the 
world. Several countries have ambitious 
plans for developing new sources of 
vegetable fats. The British have the most 
spectacular program. They're trying to 
build the: largest mechanized farm in 
the world—to raise peanuts. Peanuts 
(the British call them “ground nuts”) 
are a very rich source of vegetable fat. 

The British selected for the project a 
useless, insect-ridden spot in Tangan- 
vika, British East Africa. Enormous 
bulldozers are ripping out tangled 
thickets and smoothing great tracts of 
land for planting. The work has been 
slow and is far behind schedule. 

It will take perhaps five more years 
before enough peanuts are raised to 
help Britain’s fats situation very much. 
Eventually, however, the British hope 
to raise more than 600,000 tons of 
peanuts per year in East Africa. 

Another project, even bigger, has 
been proposed for British West Africa. 

There’s another way to increase the 
available supply of fats— 


3. Conservation 


Practically every country wastes 
enormous amounts of fat. [EFC esti- 
mates that, out of 20 to 25 million tons 
of fats produced annually in the world, 
three to four million tons are wasted. 

We are just beginning to do some- 
thing about this problem. 

It took a war to make the” United 


@ This housewife is mixing yellow coloring into mar. ' 
garine, a vegetable fat product used for the same pur- 
poses as butter. Many people find margarine more 
attractive on the dinner table if it is colored to look 
like butter. But a Federal tax of 10c a pound on colored 
margarine makes it unprofitable to sell margarine al- 
ready colored. A bill to abolish all Federal taxes on 
margarine, colored and uncolored, was seriously con- 
sidered in Congress last year and chances of passage 
appear good this year. Dairying interests agree to 
abolition of Federal margarine taxes—if sale of col- 
ored margarine is prohibited altogether. Butter use is 
declining and margarine use is increasing. Dairy in- 
terests believe this trend would gain speed if sale of 
colored margarine were allowed. Eighteen states have 
laws banning sale of colored margarine. 
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States realize that American housewives 
are tossing a large share of our fat sup- 
ply into the garbage can. During the 
war the American Fat Salvage Com- 
mittee, cooperating with the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, urged housewives to save their 
used fats and sell them to the local 
meat market. “Rendering* plants” 
treated the fats to make them usable 
for soap manufacture. These salvaged 
fats made up one tenth of all U. §. 
grease and tallow production during the 
war. The campaign closed January | 
of this year, with a record of more than 
700,000,000 pounds of household fats 
salvaged for re-use. 

Although we are losing our wartinie 
habit of saving waste fats, some other 
developments point the way to possible 
fat savings. 

New refining* processes developed 
in recent years make it possible to get 
more fat from the same amount of raw 
material, in many vegetable fats. 

Increasing use of detergents—the 
synthetic “soapless soaps” which, unlike 
ordinary soap, contain little if any fat- 
will aid fat conservation, Makers of 
detergents (who include the major soap 
companies) hope to fill a quarter of the 
former market for soap in this country. 

IEFC says valuable fats can be 
saved in many other ways—for example, 
through better methods of handling and 
processing* vegetable fats, and through 
better ways of raising meat animals and 
of recovering fat at slaughter houses. 

Little by little the world is increasing 
its supply of fats. But the process is 
painfully slow. It will take sev 


years, at least, to reach the goal of & 
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four times squelched by Congress— 
will probably pep right up again in 
the 1949 Congressional session. 

For half a century people in both 
the United States and Canada have 
talked of building a great water high- 
way that would carry ocean shipping 
from the Atlantic Ocean right into the 
Great Lakes. 

About 15 years ago the project was 
presented to the Senate in the form of 
a U. S.-Canadian treaty. It was. de- 
feated for lack of the necessary two- 
thirds majority in the Senate. 

In 1941 the U. S. and Canada drew 
up an agreement known as the “St. 
Lawrence Seaway and Hydroelectric 
Power Project.” Unlike a treaty, this 
agreement must be approved by ma- 
jority vote of both houses of Congress. 
The’ project, illustrated by the map on 
this page, calls for building of a num- 
ber of canals and locks and much 
channel dredging along the upper St. 
Lawrence River and at the outlets of 
the Great Lakes.’ The program also 
includes harnessing the surging Inter- 


Ji« St. Lawrence Séaway project— 


national Rapids for hydroelectric 
power. 
A hot controversy rages over the 


plan. 

Advocates of the Seaway say that 
it will give the United States “a fourth 
coastline.” They point out that the 
hydroelectric development will pro- 
vide the largest single source of elec- 
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The Seaway ... Again 


tric power in the United States, except 
for Grand Coulee Dam. Farm interests 
and.the Midwest generally favor the 
program. Great Lake ports would be- 
come, in effect, seaports. It would be 
easier to ship goods and materials to 
and from the Midwest,,President Tru- 
man says‘we need both the Seaway and 
the power project for national defense. 
(In wartime, ocean-going vessels could 
be built on the Lakes, where an enemy 
would find it harder to attack than 
along the seacoast.) 

Opponents of the Seaway doubt 
whether it would carry enough traffic 
to be worthwhile. Others say the 
project is too expensive. The cost has 
been variously estimated between 
$600,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. The 
U. S. and Canada would share the cost. 
Atlantic seaport interests and some 
Eastern railroads and private power 
companies (all. of which might lose 
some business if the project were built) 
have ppposed the program. 

Last February the Senate voted to 
send the project to its Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee “for further study.” 


This action blocked the project im the 
80th Congress. 

Then New York State and the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, in Canada; tried what 
might be called “international inter- 
state cooperation.” Hungry for more 
electric power (see Dec. 1, 1948, issue), 
New York and Ontario agreed to take 
over the International Rapids power 
project by themselves. 

But the U. S. State Department 
blocked the New York-Ontario project 
last month by refusing to submit it to 
the International Joint Commission. 
This is a Canadian-American body that 
must approve any projects to develop 
border waterways between the U. S. 
and Canada. News correspondents said 
the State Department acted at the re- 
quest of President Truman, who wants 
Congress to approve the complete sea- 
way-power project. Some Washingten 
observers believe there is a good chance 
Congress will give approval this year. 

The Canadian Parliament must still 
approve the Seaway-Power Project. 
Swift approval is expected if the Con- 
gress gives its consent. 
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SS AT WORK 


NEW HOUSE, NEW RULES. 
In its first hours of work, the 
House of Representatives of the 
8lst Congress clipped the wings 
_of its powerful Rules Committee. 





3 ~ The function of this committee is to ar- 


range the schedule of debate for legisla- 
tion as reported from other committees. 
Recently it has been criticized for pre- 
venting some bills getting to the floor 
for debate, despite approval of the bills 
by the committees to which they had 
Originally been assigned. 

The new House trimmed down the 
power of its Rules Committee by adopt- 
ing, 275-142, an amendment to the 
House rules of procedure, adopted at 
the beginning of each new Congress. 
Forty-nine Republicans and the one 
American Laborite joined 225 Demo- 
crats in voting for the amendment, 
while 31: Southern and border states 
Democrats joined 111 Republicans in 
voting against it. 

For many years the Rules Committee 
has had the power to “pigeon-hole” a 
bill merely by refusing to allow it to 
proceed to the floor for debate and final 
vote, 

To overrule the Committee, it has 
been necessary to obtain the signatures 
of 218 Representatives (a majority of 
the House) on a petition requesting the 
discharge of the bill. In view of the con- 
stant division of opinion in the House, 
it has been exceedingly difficult to com- 
plete such a discharge petition. 

But last week the House voted an 
amendment which makes the procedure 
easier, Any chairman of a standing com- 
mittee may ask the House by direct 
vote A pony on the calendar” any bill 
approved by his committee and which 
has been held by the Rules Committee 
for more than 21 working days. 

He must be recognized by the Speak- 
er, and if his motion is approved by 
majority vote, the bill automatically 
comes up for floor debate, regardless of 

_the Rules Committee’s attitude. 

What's Behind It: The Rules Com- 
mittee of the House became a standing 
(permanent) committee in 1880. At 
that time the Speaker of the House was 
a member of the Committee and exer- 
cised great influence over its work. In 
1910 a revolt against the power of 
Speaker “Uncle Joe” Cannon resulted 
in the-barring of the Speaker from mem- 
bership on the Rules Committee. 

But the influence of the Committee 
continued to expand. It served as a “traf- 
fie cop” for the growing numbers of 
bills before the House. Sometimes the 
Committee even made its own revisions 
in bills. 

There were two immediate causes for 
last week’s action in the House. First, 
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Bronze medal produced by U. S. Mint for public sale at $2 shows President 
Truman surrounded by stars representing 48 states, with those of 13 orig- 
inal ones larger. Other side shows figures symbolizing search for freedom. 


Democratic Congressmen loyal to Mr. 
Truman are working hard to secure pas- 
sage of the President’s legislative pro- 
gram. It is possible that a coalition of 
Southern Democrats and Republicans 
on the Rules Committee could have 
bottled up such legislation. 

Secondly, many Congressmen carry 
painful memories of the actions of the 
Rules Committee in the Republican-led 
80th Congress. Last year the Committee 
refused to permit the House to consider 
bills for public housing and for uni- 
versal military training, although there 
was wide feeling that these bills were 
favored by a majority of the House. 


OLD AND NEW LEADERS. 
Mostly following earlier predic- 
tions, Democrats and Republicans 
named their floor leaders in Con- 


gress. 
THE SENATE 


Sen. Kenneth McKellar (Dem., Ten- 
nessee) was elected President pro tem- 
pore. He will preside over the Senate 
whenever Vice-President-elect Alben 
W. Barkley is not present. 

The Democrats named Sen. Scott 
W. Lucas of Illinois as majority leader, 
and Sen. Francis J. Myers of Pennsyl- 
vania as majority whip. These two men 
are responsible for directing the fight 
for their party’s program. 


After a brief intra-party fight, the 
Republicans re-elected Sen. Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio as chairman of the Re- 
publican Policy Committee, the groups 
which direct GOP actions in the Sen- 
ate. He defeated Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. of Massachusetts, who was 
supported by a group of younger “li- 
beral” Republicans. 


THE HOUSE 


Rep. Sam Rayburn (Dem., of Texas) 
was elected Speaker, a post he previ- 
ously held from 1940 to 1947. 

The Democrats picked Rep. John W. 
McCormack of Massachusetts as ma- 
jority leader. Rep. Joseph W. Martin 
Jr. of Massachusetts, former Speaker, 
was selected by the Republicans as 
minority leader of the House. 


OLD CONGRESS. The 80th 
Congress held its final session on 
December 31, just four days be- 
fore the new Congress convened. 
The only legislative act of the one- 
day “closing-up” session was to extend 
until March 13 the deadline for the 
report by the Commission on the Re 
organization of the Executive Branch. 
The Commission, headed by former 
President Herbert C. Hoover, had re 
quested this additional 60 days to com- 
plete its momentous report. 
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THE COURTS DECIDE 


CASE CLOSED ON CLOSED 
SHOP. The Supreme Court last 
week upheld the right of indi- 
vidual states to ban the “closed 
shop” in contracts between unions 
and employers. 


Under the closed shop an employer 
may hire only employees who are al- 
ready members of the labor union with 
which he has a contract. 

The decision upheld anti-closed shop 
laws in Nebraska, North Carolina, and 
Arizona, The American Federation of 
Labor had brought all three cases into 
court. Justice Frank Murphy dissented 
in the Arizona case. In the other two 
cases, the nine Justices all agreed. 

The Court ruled that anti-closed shop 
laws do not violate the Constitutional 
rights of workers, and that the states 
have the right to make such laws. 

It was also pointed out that under 
these laws employers as well as unions 
are restrained from _ discriminating 
against both union and non-union 
workers. 

What’s Behind It: Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947 the closed shop is 
declared illegal throughout the nation. 
While it seems probable that Congress 
will repeal or modify the Taft-Hartley 
Act this year, the law is still in effect. 

Leaders of organized labor had 
hoped that the Court would overrule 
the closed-shop ban in individual states. 
Now, regardless of the fate of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, unions will continue to be 
faced with state closed-shop laws. 
There are now laws banning the closed 
shop in 16 states. 





Two hundred New Brunswick, N 


In three states—Maine, Massachu- 
setts, and New Mexico—voters turned 
down anti-closed-shop proposals this 
fall. : 

Many people believe the closed shop 
should be outlawed because it prohibits 
a non-union worker from obtaining a 
job in closed-shop industries, even if 
the employer is willing to hire him. 

Most union leaders support the closed 
shop as a method of increasing the job 
security of union members and strength- 
ening their position in collective bar- 
gaining with the employer. 


THE FAR EAST 


VICTORY FOR U. N. The four- 


teen-month-old undeclared war in’ 


the princely state of Kashmir 
came to a belated but blissful end 
just as the New Year began. 


The dominions of India and Pakistan 
jointly ordered a cease-fire to take effect 
as a new year’s harbinger of peace. 

The story of the fighting in Kashmir 
goes back to the partition of India on 
August 15, 1947, After that sub-conti- 
nent gained its independence from Brit- 
ain, two sovereign nations emerged— 
the Union of India, with a majority of 
Hindus; and Pakistan, -with a majority 
of Moslems—each a self-governing do- 
minion in the British Commonwealth of 
nations, linked to Britain only by a 
common allegiance to the British Crown. 

Shortly thereafter, a dispute arose 
between the two newly-born dominions 
over the future of the princely state of 
Kashmir (area, 84,000 square miles, 
about the size of Minnesota). 


FESS RAP TER: 


YOUTH TAKES OVER INDUSTRY (FOR A DAY) 






es oa ; ae oie: ieee gt 78 Be 
J. high school students recently “took over” the 


main Johnson and Johnson manufacturing plants, as part of a’plan to acquaint 
teen-agers at first-hand with modern industrial operations. Counsel-for-a-day 
Edgar Ward (second left) dictates correspondence to Norma Chase, student stenog- 


‘Tapher (extreme right). J&J employees Thomas Boucher and Mary Kuhn help. 
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Most of the state’s 4,000,000 inhab- 
itants are Moslems, while its ruler— — 
Sir Hari Singh—is a Hindu. And it was 
this Hindu Maharajah who formally 
applied for admission of his state to the 
Union of India. 

Open fighting broke out on October 
27, 1947, Both India and Pakistan 
rushed troops into Kashmir in an at- 
tempt to seize the state. It was reported 
that India sent in 100,000 troops and 
Pakistan 70,000. 

The dispute came .up before the 
United Nations and a commission was 
appointed to help bring about peace. 
Negotiations broke down last Novem- 
ber but continued efforts by the U.N. 
Kashmir Commission finally resulted 
in the New Year’s Day truce. 

Under this agrement, both domin- 
ions are to withdraw their armed forces 
from the field; and a plebiscite is to be 
held in Kashmir under U. N., supervision 
to determine whether the state is to 
belong to India or Pakistan. 


KOREA RECOGNIZED. As his 
first official act of 1949, President 
Truman extended full diplomatic 
recognition to the government of 
republic of Korea, headed by Dr. 
Syngman Rhee. 


To be sure, this government is in con- 
trol of only the southern half of Korea, 
which is occupied by American troops. 
Northern Korea, under Soviet control, 
is ruled by a Communist-dominated 
regime. 

A brief statement issued by the 
White House contained a pledge’ that 
the United States would give every as- 
sistance to the U.N. Commission on 
Korea “in its effort to help the Korean 
people and their lawful government to 
achieve the goal‘ of a free and united 
Korea.” 

The U.N. General Assembly in a 
resolution on December 12 declared 
that the regime in southern ‘Korea 
is a “lawful government” established 
through free elections and “is the only 
such government in Korea.” 

Prior to recognizing the Korean gov- 
ernment, the United States announced 
that it was pulling the Seventh Infantry 
Division—about 15,000 men—out of 
southern Korea. This was in accord with 
another General Assembly resolution 
which urged both Russia and the U.S. 
to “withdraw their occupation forces as 
early as practicable.” The withdrawal 
will leave only about 30,000 U.S. 
troops in Korea. These will be evacu- 
ated, according to the army, “as soon 
as practicable.’ 

The Russians assert that they have 
already withdrawn all their troops from 
northern Korea. But they have left be- 
hind a Russian-trained, Russian-con- 
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trolled Korean army, said to number 
300,000 men. 

For this reason, the south Korean 
government is not in favor of American 
evacuation. It fears that the Com- 
munist Korean army may try to invade 
the south. 





N THE 48 STATES 


NUMBER, PLEASE. Leonard 
Blake Gunnells, a 12-day-old 
citizen of Prattville, Alabama, is 
U.S. Baby No. 101-49-000001. 


That's the first serial number in a new 
system for numbering every infant born 
in the nation. 

The national Association of Registra- 
tion Officials, which includes all state 
registrars of vital statistics, set up the 
system last year. State registrars will 
give a number to each baby born in 
1949 and future years. This system will 
make it easier to trace birth records. 
Eventually the number may be used 
to identify a person throughout his life. 

Leonard received Number 1 because 
he was the first baby born in 1949 in 
Autauga county, the first county in 
alphabetical order in Alabama, the first 
state in alphabetical order. The first 
three numbers indicate the state, and 
the next two, the year of birth. Arizona 
is number 102. Arkansas is 103, and 
so on. 


THE “JOKE’S” ON JACK. Some 

* “interference” showed up in the 
high finance of some prominent 
radio stars last week. 


Last fall Charles Correll and Freeman 
Gosden, who play “Amos ’n’ Andy” on 
the radio, sold all future rights to their 
program to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Instead of paying income tax on the 
deal, they paid a “capital gains” tax, 
at a much lower rate. The capital gains 
tax applies to sales of property. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue ruled that 
“Amos” and “Andy” are characters that 
could be played by other actors than 
Correll and Freeman, and therefore are 
a property right which can be sold. 

The deal interested other radio per- 
formers. Last week a test case came on 
the biggest of several shows which have 
switched recently from’ the National 
Broadcasting Company to CBS. 

To acquire the Jack Benny show, 
CBS bought Amusement Enterprises, 
Inc., A corporation controlling the serv- 
ices of the supporting actors on the 
Jack Benny show. As 60 per cent owner 
of the corporation, Benny would receive 
$1,356,000 of the $2,260,000 sale price. 
At the capital gains tax rate of 25 per 


cent, Benny would have had $1,021,000 
left after Federal tax. 

Then the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
ruled. that “radio artists and others” 
cannot sell their personal services as 
capital assets. This ruling apparently 
made Benny liable to income tax at a 
much higher rate, leaving him only 
about $600,000. Presumably the Bureau 
believed that the Jack Benny show de- 
pended on the personal presence of 
Benny. 

There was one note of good cheer 
for Jack Benny: the publicity sent his 
“Hooper rating” soaring. 
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Wide World 
The Air Force Wins (see story). 


POLAR REGIONS 


AIR FORCE BEATS NAVY IN 
SPECTACULAR RESCUE. This 
saga of the North began on De- 
cember 9. 








On that day a C-47 military transport 
was forced down on the great ice pla- 
teau of Greenland. (see cross on the 
map above). 

The seven stranded crew men radi- 
oed for help. They then built them- 
selves a snow house—a “three-room 
apartment”—and waited to be rescued. 
It turned out to be a long wait. 

Within a fortnight they had more 
company. They were joined by five 
other men—two from a bomber that 
was damaged trying to rescue them; 
and three more men from Air Force 
gliders stranded in rescue attempts. 
The men were fairly. comfortable. The 
Air Force dropped food, electric lights, 
and portable heaters to them by para- 
chute. ’ 

On Christmas Day, the Navy sent its 
big aircraft carrier Saipan, bearing five 
helicopters, on a 2,000-mile, full-spéed 
trip from Norfolk, Va., to Greenland. 

But on December 28, when the Sai- 
pan was still 563 miles short of the 
Greenland coast, a jet-equipped C-47 
took off from Bluie West 8 (see star 


€ 


on map). At its controls was Lieut. Col, 


Emil J. Beaudry, 32-year-old jet test” 


pilot. He landed on the Greenland ice 
cap, took aboard the stranded twelve, 
and took off again in 38 minutes flat, 

The Saipan radioed congratulations 
to the Air Force—and turned back. 


EUROPE 


HUNGARIAN CARDINAL 
JAILED. Joseph Cardinal Mind- 
szenty, 56, has been arrested by 
the Communist-dominated gov. 
ernment of Hungary. 
Arrest is nothing new inthe life of the 
primate of Hungary. He was imprisoned 
once before when the Nazis occupied 
his country because of his anti-Hitler 
utterances, 

Ever since the Reds seized power in 
Hungary, Cardinal Mindszenty (pro- 
nounced mihnd-sent-see) has vigorously 
opposed them. Fearlessly, he fought 
Communist attempts to suppress Cath- 
olic schools, youth organizations, and 
the church press. 

In retaliation, the Hungarian govern- 
ment placed him under arrest. He was 
charged with treason, espionage, and 
foreign currency abuses, 

About two thirds of Hungary's 
9,000,000 inhabitants are Catholics. 
Observers saw in the arrest of Cardinal 
Mindszenty a final effort by the Com- 
munists to stamp out all Catholic op- 
position to their rule. 

The Vatican announced on Decem- 
ber 30 that it had excommunicated 
any Catholics connected with _ the 
Cardinal’s arrest. It also rejected a few 
days later an Hungarian offer to nego- 
tiate a settlement of differences between 
the state and the church. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


TSETSE DEFEATED? British 
scientists announce a discovery 
that may open vast areas of Africa 
for meat production. 
Cattle in regions where the tsetse fly 
lives have usually died of infection- 
and the tsetse infests one third of the 
African continent. The bite of this 
bloodsucking fly often transmits to ani- 
mals or men the parasite which causes 
the deadly disease, nagana, 

The British scientists claim to have 
found a drug, antrycide, that beth 
cures and prevents nagana in animals. 
It has not yet been tested against sleep- 
ing sickness, which is the form nagana 
takes in human beings. 

Enough antrycide will be produced 
this year to cure or immunize 2,000; 
000 animals. British officials said antry- 
cide will make 4,500,000 square miles 
of Africa safe for cattle raising. A for 
mer Rhodesian’ veterinary offic 
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Germany, 
1949 


no more serious problem than that 

of Germany. The master of Europe 
less than five years ago, Germany lies 
utterly vanquished and at the mercy 
of the victors of World War II. 

But the Allies of World War II—no- 
tably the United States, Russia, Britain, 
France and other European nations— 
have split asunder. And the Cold War 
between the Western Allies and Russia 
is nowhere colder than in Germany. 

At the Potsdam Conference follow- 
ing Germany’s surrender in 1945, the 
U. S., Britain, and Russia agreed to 
divide the nation into American, Brit- 
ish, Russian, and French zones of oc- 
cupation. But it was also agreed that 
“during the period of occupation, Ger- 
many shall be treated as a single eco- 
nomic unit,” and that common policies 
should prevail throughout the Reich. 

Neither provision has been carried 
out. Since Potsdam, there have been 
innumerable conferences among the 
United States, Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia to draft a peace treaty for Germany. 
They all ended in failure. The last Big 
Four conference was held in London 
in December, 1947. It, too, flopped. 

The series of conferences to write a 
final German settlement bogged down 
because of these differences between 
Russia and the three Western Allies: 

1. Fréntiers. Russia holds that Ger- 
many’s eastern border with Poland as 
fixed in the Potsdam Agreement was 
meant to be permanent. The Western 


J New Year 1949 brings with it 





. Wide World 
Children are evacuated from bleckaded Berlin. 






powers argue that it is only temporary. 

2. Reparations. Russia demands $10,- 
000,000,000 in reparations from Ger- 
many in goods which are currently be- 
ing turned out by ,German factories. 
The Western Allies are opposed to rep- 
arations from current production. 

8. Form of government. the Rus- 
sians want a strong centralized Ger- 
man regime. The Western democracies 
fear that such a government may lead 
to another dictatorship. They favor in- 
stead a loose federation for the Reich. 

After the collapse of the London 
conference, relations between Soviet 
and Western military authorities in 
Germany worsened. The four-power 
government of Germany ceased to func- 
tion on March 20, 1948, when the So- 
viet representative walked out of the 
Allied Control Council. 

A second conference on Germany 
was held in London last spring—this 
time without Russia. It was attended 
by representatives of the United States 
and the newly formed Western Union 
(Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg). Plans were 
made to set up a federal government 
in the Western occupation zones early 
in 1949. 

Shortly thereafter the Western Allies 
announced money reforms for the West- 
ern occupation zones. Russia’s response 
to these developments was to impose a 
railroad, canal, and highway blockade 


on the western sectors of Berlin (which 
is within the Russian zone, but also di- 
vided into four occupation zones). 
The United States and Britain an- 
swered by launching “Operation Vit- 
tles” to feed thee2,250,000 Berliners in 
the Western sectors by air. This spec- 
tacular air lift is still in operation, and 


seems fully capable of supplying Berlin ~ 


with food and fuel this winter. 

Elections held last month in Berlin 
were boycotted by the Russians. As a 
result West and East Berlin now each 
has its own mayor and municipal gov- 
ernment (see Dec. 15 issue). 

Why doesn’t the United Nations dé 
something about Berlin and Germany? 
The purpose of the U. N., it must be 
remembered, is not to write peace 
treaties but to maintain peace. 

The blocM&ide of Berlin did, never- 
theless, come up before the U. Nv Se- 
curity Council. The three Western 
powers brought it up as an act thpeat- 
ening the peace. The Soviet delegate. 
argued that the charges were absurd 
and that Russia would not participate 
in any Council debate on the Berlin 
question. 

Conciliation efforts are being con- 
tinued outside the U. N. by the six non- 
permanent members of the Security 
Council, under the leadership of Ar- 
gentina’s Foreign Minister Juan Bra- 
muglia. Thus far their endeavors have 
been practically fruitless. 

























































Wide World 
The Reichstag building, bomb-battered symbol of German 
government, carries inscription, “The German People.” 
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in 300-year-old costume Munster cit- 
' izen takes part in parade commem- 
erating Peace of Westphalia (1648). 
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Women work as railroad conductors. 








Wolff from Black Star 


BE German farmer, near Frankfort, hoes 
|. Wegetables in his well-kept garden. 


WICE within this century Ger- 
Tssaey has plunged the world into 

its most violent cataclysms. Because 
of this, many people have asked the 
question, what has made the Germans 
a warlike people? 

There are many easy answers. “A 
German,” wrote Horace Walpole back 
in 1762, “loves| fighting for its own 
sake.” But generalizations like these 
cannot be taken seriously. Not all Ger- 
mans are bad. Germans have made 
great contributions to science, philos- 
ophy, music, and literature. In the end, 
however, it was not the peaceful schol- 
ars whom the people followed, but the 
militarists. 

Despite the myths spread by the 
Nazis, there is no such thing as a pure 
German or “Aryan” race. The Germans 
—like most peoples—are of various ra- 
cial origins. The territory that is now 
Germany was inhabited by wandering 
tribes in the days of Julius Caesar. Their 
ancestors are believed to have come 
from the grasslands of Russia or central 
Asia. The Roman historian, Tacitus 
(98 A. D.), described the ancient Ger- 
mans as a.rough, barbarous people, tall 
and fair. They were dressed in coarse 
cloth and animal skins, and used spears 
and swords made of metal. 


The Franks on Top 


As the Roman Empire weakened, 
one of the Germanic tribes, the Franks, 
attained supremacy in western Europe. 
The greatest Frankish ruler was Charle- 
magne, who was crowned by the Pope 
as “Holy Roman Emperor” in 800 A. D. 
After his death his vast empire was 
broken up in 843 A. D. The lands east 
of the Rhine were ceded to the German 
prince, Louis. This partition marked 
the beginning of France and Germany 
as separate nations. 





Skilled workers in a Munich factory assemble German cameras for export. 


_ How They Got 
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U. 8S. Army photograph 


In the centuries that followed, Ger- spat 
many was divided into a large number 
of states of varying types and sizes— Great 
principalities, duchies, free cities. The himsel 
chief duchies were Bavaria, Swabia, ge 
ric 


Franconia, and Saxony. “Germany” 












itself became an indefinite term with reign | 
no specific boundaries. The Holy Ro- the m: 
man Empire was actually a loosely con- = ® 
nected league of principaligies in central from é 
Europe. Its “emperors,” chosen by a (1756. 
group of seven “electors,” had little Europe 
political power. his pe 
area 0 
The Hapsburg Dynasty — 
In 1273 the electors chose as Em- a: 
peror, Count Rudolph of Austria, found- at Wat 
er of the Hapsburg family. The Haps- Vienna 
burg dynasty was one of the longest in a loose 
history. A member of that family re- merely 
mained on the throné in Austria until vaguel; 
the end of World War I. For five cen- Austria 
turies Austria under the Hapsburgs Wher 
dominated the loose collection of Ger- Europe 
man states. After the Reformation the mandec 
northern German princes turned Protes- a unitec 
tafit. Religious strife between Protestants sia, fear 
and Catholics led to the disastrous to accey 
Thirty Years’ War (1618-1648). This this per 
was settled by the peace of Westphalia began « 
(see photo). Germany remained not in large 
only disunited but utterly devastated, 
exhausted; and depopulated. Bisn 
Meanwhile, a small state lying be- The 
tween the Elbe and the Oder rivers was Empire 
developing into a province of consider- A-brilli: 
able strength. Its name was Branden- he tee 
burg and its capital was a rude village under K 
called Berlin. Brandenburg ultimately Remarc 
became the Kingdom of Prussia. The policies 
Hohenzollerns, a princely family from Rien % 
south Germany, had ruled Brandenburg easy vic 
since 1417. They inherited East Prussia faced | 
in 1618 and acquired additional scat- France \ 





tered dominions which were consolk¥ 
dated by Frederick William (called “they 
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Intricate toys are an important part of German exports. 


That Way 


Sweeping victories and crushing defeats 
spatter every page of German history 


Great Elector”). His son proclaimed 
himself “King of Prussia” in 1701. 

It was Frederick II, known as Frede- 
rick the Great, who during his long 
reign (1740-1786) made Prussia one of 
the major powers of Europe. He built 
up a strong army and seized Silesia 
from Austria. In the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-1763) he fought against half of 
Europe and emerged the victor. Before 
his death, Frederick had doubled the 
area of Prussia. 

Prussia as well as Austria ‘was crushed 
in the Napoleonic Wars. Following the 
defeat of the French emperor Napoleon 
at Waterloo in 1815, the Congress of 
Vienna grouped the German states into 
a loose Germanic Confederation. It was 
merely a league of German rulers, 
vaguely supervised by a “Diet” under 
Austrian domination. 

When revolutionary movements swept 
Europe in 1848, German liberals de- 
manded a democratic government and 
a united kingdom. But the king of Prus- 
sia, fearing Austrian opposition, refused 
to accept a limited monarchy. It was at 
this period, incidentally, that Germans 
began emigrating to the United States 
in large numbers. 


Bismarck’s “Blood and Iron” 


The real architect of the German 
Empire was Count Otto von Bismarck. 
A-brilliant but reactionary statesman, 
he became chancellor (prime minister) 
under King William I in 1861. It was 
Bismarck, with his “blood and iron” 
policies, who defeated Austria in the 
Seven Weeks’ War in 1866, won an 
easy victory over France in 1870, and 
forced the unification of Germany. 
France was forced to pay a billion dol- 
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A Schleswig-Holstein fisherman stands before his home. 


lars in indemnity and cede to Germany 
the provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The new German Empire was pro- 
claimed at the Palace of Versailles, with 
the*King of Prussia assuming the title 
of Kaiser or Emperor. The constitution 
provided for an elected Reichstag (leg- 
islature), but the real power remained 
firmly in the hands of the Emperor and 
Chancellor. c 

The Bismarck era, which lasted for 
more than 20 years, saw Germany grow 
militarily and industrially, But, domesti- 
cally, Bismarck followed repressive pol- 
icies. The press was denied the right to 
criticize the government. Restrictive 
laws were passed against Catholics and 
Socialists. He did, however, steal the 
Socialists’ thunder by sponsoring health 
insurance and old age. pensions. 

In 1888, the last of the German Kai- 
sers, William II, ascended the throne. 
He was an able ruler, but vain and 
headstrong. Unwilling to share his rule 
with anyone, he abruptly dismissed the 
aging Chancellor. The Kaiser embarked 
on an aggressive foreign policy. He 
increased his army, built up a large 
navy, and generally engaged in “sword 
rattling.” This aroused the fears of 
France, Britain, and Russia and led to 
the formation of their defensive alliance 
as the Triple Entente. 

The immediate cause of World War I 
was the assassination of the Austrian 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand at Sara- 
jevo in Bosnia. In rapid succession, 
Austria declared war on Serbia, Russia 
declared war on Austria, and Germany 
followed by declaring war on Russia 
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and her ally, France. Before the war 
was over in 1918, most of Europe (in- 
cluding Britain) and the U. S. were 
drawn in. The only allies Germany and 
Austria had were Turkey and Bulgaria. 

After four years of fighting, the Cen- 
tral Powers were exhausted and begged 
for an armistice which was granted on 
November 11, 1918. Austria-Hungary 
disintegrated. The German Empire came 
to an end, and the Kaiser fled to the 
Netherlands. The military defeat 
stunned the Germans. The terrible pri- 
vations of war led to rioting and revo- 
lution. Communists staged a series of 
uprisings, but failed to gain popular 
support. 

The first elections held in January, 
1919, gave the Socialists 45 per cent of 
the vote, with the Catholic Center. party 
next in strength. The two parties formed 
a coalition government. Later that year, 
the newly-formed Weimar Republic 
drafted a constitution which established 
an advanced parliamentary democracy. 
It guaranteed fundamental freedoms 
and gave hope that the new Germany, 
unlike the old, would be a progressive, 
peace-loving democracy. 

Friedrich Ebert, a Socialist, was cho- 
sen as the first President of the Repub- 
lic. But when he“died in 1925, Field 
Marshal Paul von Hindenburg, who 
favored a return to the old monarchy, 
succeeded him. (Ebert’s son is now 
“mayor” of the Soviet sector of Berlin.) 

The new republic signed the peace 
with the Allies, Under the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, concluded on June 
28, 1918, Germany was deprived of all 
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Germany of picture books: Hoary castle keeps silent watch on the Rhine. 


her colonies; her standing army was 
limited to 100,000 men; and German 
reparations were fixed at $33,000,000,- 
000 to be paid for 68 years. 

The Allied reparations figures were so 
drastic that Germany never made a 
complete economic recovery. The gov- 
ernment was able to keep going only 
by borrowing large sums from British 
and American banks. 

During the first few years the Ger- 
man republic was plagued by severe 
inflation. Under the Dawes Plan in 
1924, and the Young Plan in 1929, the 
Allies reduced Germany’s reparations 
debt to a more moderate scale. The 
country revived somewhat, and an able 
foreign minister, Gustav Stresemann, 
improved relations with Allied states- 
men. In 1926 Germany was admitted to 
the League of Nations. 

After the Wall Street crash of 1929, 
_ the world economic depression hit Ger- 
many very hard. Factories shut down 
and the banking system fell apart. Pres- 
ident Hoover declared a moratorium on 
Allied war debts, and thereafter Ger- 
many paid no more reparations. P6pu- 
lar discontent mounted. The people 
were hungry and desperate. And hun- 

and desperate people are clay in the 
hands of demagogues. Coalition govern- 
ments of center parties under the Wei- 
mar Republic failed te deal successfully 
with the financial crisis. 


Germany Swallows the Bait 


It was during this period that Adolf 
Hitler's Nazi party grew in strength. 
The Nazis blamed Germany’s troubles 
on the Socialists and Jews. They prom- 
ised food for the hungry, jobs for the 
unemployed, bigger profits for business- 
men. They denounced the Versailles 





Treaty, demanded the return of the 
German colonies, and urged the rebuild- 
ing of the Reich as a strong military 
power. 

The Germans swallowed the bait. In 
1928 the Nazis won 12 seats in the 
Reichstag; in 1930, 107; in 1932, 230 
out of a total of 647 seats. But they 
never won a full majority in a free elec- 
tion. 

In January, 1933, Hindenburg ap- 
pointed Hitler as chancellor. Five weeks 
later the Nazis seized complete control 
of Germany after a disastrous fire in the 
Reichstag building which is generally 
believed to have been set by the Nazis. 
Hitler abolished all political parties. 

All known opponents of Nazi rule 
were dispatched to concentration camps. 
Jews were harshly persecuted and ex- 
cluded from public, professional, and 
business life. Catholic and Protestant 
clergymen were terrorized to make them 
conforn. to the Nazi policies’ With the 
death of- Hindenburg in 1934, Hitler 
became absolute master of Germany. 
A wave of savage terror swept the 
country. 

With the German people, willingly 
or unwillingly, in his power, Hitler 
launehed his campaign to conquer the 
world. In 1933 he withdrew Germany 
from the League of Nations. In 1935 
he revived compulsory military training, 
in. defiance of the Versailles Treaty. In 
1936 he marched his troops into the 
Rhineland. In March, 1938, he annexed 
Austria. 














OUR FRONT COVER. These G.!.’s belong to the 
16th Constabulary: Squadron, which guards 
western sector of Berlin. Brandenburg Gate 
(background) marks beginning of Russian sec- 
tor. Photo courtesy of Newsweek Magazine. 
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Germany of today: Election posters 
cover outdoor phone booth in Berlin. 


By bluff and bluster, Hitler fright- 
ened the British and the French into 
accepting his demands (at the Munich 
Conference in September, 1938) for 
the Sudeten regions in Czechoslovakia. 
A few months later, in March, 1989, he 
seized the rest of Czechoslovakia. 

On August 23, 1939, Hitler signed a 
p.ct with Stalin pledging Germany and 
Russia not to attack each other. Eight 
days later, Hitler’s troops invaded Po- 
land. On September 3, Britain and 
France declared war on Nazi Germany. 


The Moral of the Story 

The rest is recent history: Hitler’s 
lightning victories in Denmark, Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, France; 
Italy’s entry into the war as Germany’s 
ally; the aerial bombings of Britain; the 
Nazi conquest of the Balkans; Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia; the Japanese sneak 
attack at Pearl Harbor; and America’s 
involvement in the war. 

Then came the gradual turn of the 
tide. The series of German military de- 
feats in North Africa, Russia, France, 
the Low Lands—climaxed by the Allied 
invasion of the Reich in the spring of 
1945. 

On May 8, 1945, following Hitler's 
suicide, the Germans surrendered un- 
conditionally. Since then, Germany has 
been ruled by the military authorities of 
the United States, Britain, France, and 
Russia, under the provisions of the 
Potsdam Agreement. 

There is a moral to the story of Ger- 
many—a moral for the Germans. But 
have the Germans learned that moral? 
Have they truly “reformed” and aban- 


doned war as an instrument of national § 


policy? 
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cold, Fritz Kloss trudges in the 

sunless early morning of mid-winter 
in Germany, along a curving street 
made narrow by heaps of rubble. 

At the street intersection Fritz plods 
across, head down as protection against 
the chilling wind. The blast of the air 
horn of an American Army truck sud- 
denly sends him leaping forward. The 
truck rounds the corner with scarcely 
noticeable slackening of speed. But, as 
it turns, from the load of coal the truck 
carries, one lump falls. 

With incredible speed, Fritz dives 
for the coal. He glances quickly, fur- 
tively. Fumbling fingers poke the black 
lump info his sagging rucksack. He 
runs. From a gateway, a man limps 
towards Fritz in painful haste. Fritz is 
speeding on. He and his coal are safe, 
momentarily. To get it safely home, and 
still to go on to school, is Fritz’s prob- 
lem in survival for the day. 

Going on to school may or may not 
help Fritz solve his problem of survival 
for the future. As a young German cut 
off from the outside world throughout 
almost all of his life, he is not very sure 
of his position in this fourth year of the 
occupation of his city by a victor na- 
tion, even if that nation be the United 
States. 

As a member of a worker's family 
Fritz attended a trade school. As for 
about ninety per cent of German chil- 
dren, that had been decided for him 
when he had completed the first four 
years of elementary school. He had 
gone on to the second four of its eight 
years, Ahead had been a year or two, 
perhaps three, of theoretical training in 
a full-time vocational school, Then, a 
job in trade or commerce. 

Fritz hurried on, for he still had a 
long distance to go before reaching his 
school. As he turned the corner he 
could see through the lighted windows 


Pau leaden-heavy from numbing 


By Charles P. Macinnis 

Mr. Macinnis, Columbia, $. C,, social studies 
teacher, spent the summers of 1947 and 1948 
in Germany. He worked out the plan to send 
topies of American high school newspapers 


Bewildered fritz 


Youth is the key to Germany’s future 


into a hotel dining room. 
White-coated waiters were 
scurrying about to serve 
breakfast. Toast, eggs, 
steaming pots of coffee on 
small electric heaters were 
on the serving tables. These 
he saw. He did not see 
slices of black bread such as 
had been his breakfast. One 
man had his own jar of cof- 
fee extract on his table. It 
was like the one which had been given 
Fritz’s aunt by an American whose laun- 
dry she had done. That jar of coffee 
was worth more than the parts he 
needed to repair his bicycle. And he 
wanted those parts badly. 

One friend in school had ridden a 
bicycle many miles to find his relatives, 
stopping off where he could on the 
way. The day he had ridden into Fritz’s 
street, with his blanket and tent roll 
strapped on the rear carrying rack, he 
also had a large bunch of carrots in the 
front basket, and, carefully wrapped, 
four fresh eggs. These he had gotten 
by trading with a farmer. Yes, one 
could get places on a bike. 


“It's Hard to Think” 


Stopped at the corner by the stream 
of traffic, Fritz watched the tall police- 
man in his white coat who stood almost 
motionless on a wooden platform, arms 
outstretched semaphore fashion. His 
white-gloved right hand went up. Pre- 
cisely he turned. Gracefully he lowered 
his right hand, swept his arm across 
his body, stretched it out again, 

Cars, busses, trucks, sputtering mo- 
torcycles which had all stopped, moved 
again. Several American Army cars 
sped across the intersection, parallel 
with Fritz. Uniformed men and women 
rode in some. In others were persons in 
civilian clothing. Behind the cars came 
two large busses, only a few of the seats 
occupied. These busses and cars carried 
Military Government workers to their 
offices. 

Fritz knew a boy who drove a car 
for a Military Government official. This 
boy had an aunt in California who 
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German youth, pre-war Nazi style: 
Can he learn the ways of democracy? 


hoped that he might come there to live, 
to go to school and then to a college or 
university. He and Fritz talked, about 
it, but there never was enough informa- 
tion to answer all the questions. Always 
there were still the big things to know: 
What is life really like in America? 
What is it to live in a democracy? 

Fritz had also told Karl Schulz, a 
young Labor Union Youth Group 
leader, of his curiosity, knowing that 
Karl’s associates held meetings where ~ 
the problems of the younger generation ” 
of Germans were discussed at length. 

“One fact we are learning,” Karl had 
said, “is that we must train ourselves 
in discussion. American consultants tell 
us that education in Germany has not 
given us the opportunity to bring out 
all sides of an issue.” 

“But to do so would have been im- 
possible under Hitler,” Fritz had inter- 
rupted. 

“You are right,” Karl had agreed. 
“Still this is true not only of the time 
since 1933. It was the words of the 
teacher or, in the home, of the father 

(Concluded on page 19) 













AN the Western Allies have their 
Cc cake and eat it, too? Can they 

help Germany (and Europe) 
recover, and still keep Germany a harm- 
less non-aggressive nation? 

There are two horns to the dilemma 
bedevilling Allied statesmen: (1) Eu- 
ropean recovery depends upon rebuild- 
ing the Ruhr; (2) rebuilding the Ruhr 
may lead to the rebuilding of Ger- 
many’s might. That’s the problem re- 
duced to its simplest form. 

But first, what is the Ruhr? It is a 
region in northwestern Germany. How- 
ever, it is not a definite political sub- 
division of Germany, like Bavaria. It is 
more an economic unit. For this reason, 
its boundaries are somewhat vague. 
Not al] geographers are agreed on its 
exact size. (See map in upper right- 
hand corner of Sept. 22, 1948 cover.) 

What is loosely called “the Ruhr” is 
shown on most economic maps as a 
black smudge running along both banks 
of the Rhine from just north of Cologne 
and eastward for about 75 miles. Its 
unofficial name is derived from the 
Ruhr River, a small tributary of the 
Rhine, which flows through the area. 
It contains a number of large industrial 
cities, notably Essen, Dusseldorf, Duis- 
berg, and Dortmund. 

The Ruhr covers about 3,000 square 
miles (somewhat larger than Delaware) 
along the lower stretch of the Rhine 
and has a population of nearly 3,500,- 
000. It is located in the British zone. 

How important is the Ruhr industri- 
ally? Before World War II, this area 
provided one third of the steel and two 
fifths of the coal and coke (Coke, made 
from coal, is used with iron to produce 
steel.) produced in continental Europe 
(excluding Russia). The annual pre- 
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Former Krupp armament works at Essen repair badly needed locomotives. 


war Ruhr coal output was about 130,- 
000,000 tons and the steel output 16,- 
000,000 tons. 

The Ruhr region contains Europe's 
most important hard coal field. This 
field has an estimated reserve of over 
50 billion tons. In addition to coal 
mines, the Ruh. area includes many 
related industries—iron and steel mills, 
factories specializing in mining machin- 
ery, chemicals, motor vehicles, lpcomo- 
tives, and machine tools. 

There is a sound economic reason 
why European steel production is cen- 
tered in the Ruhr. A volume of three 
times as much coal as iron ore is need- 
ed to make steel. The best coking coal 
is mined in the Ruhr. It is cheaper to 
ship iron ore to the Ruhr than it would 
be to ship the Ruhr coal to the iron-ore 
fields. That is why steel mills outside 
the Ruhr area in Europe are more ex- 
pensive to operate. For many decades 
the iron and steel industry of Western 
Europe has been based mainly upon 
Ruhr coal combined with iron ore from 
the Lorraine area in eastern France, 
Luxembourg, and elsewhere. 

The Ruhr also has an elaborate sys- 
tem of railways and canals which link 
that area with the rest of Germany. In 
addition it has easy access to the sea 
and Western European markets because 
the Rhine ports, though a hundred 
miles inland, can handle ocean freight. 

Thus the combination of coal mining, 
steel production, and good transporta- 
tion facilities has made the Ruhr one 
of Europe’s principal centers of heavy 
industry. For the same reasons the 
Ruhr has helped to make Germany a 
formidable military power. It was the 
heavy industry of the Ruhr that built 
up Nazi Germany's war machine. 





Ruhr 


Workshop or Arsenal? 


The Ruhr region was naturally desig- 
nated as a top target of Allied bombers 
during the war. They did such a thor- 
ough job of it that by the war’s end the 
industries of the Ruhr were in complete 
collapse. 

By the Potsdam Agreement of Au- 
gust, 1945, the Allies pledged them- 
selves to deprive Germany of the eco- 
nomic basis for waging aggressive war 
in the future. 


Seven-Nation Control 


However, to rebuild Western Europe 
two prime essentials are coal and steel. 
And the Ruhr is the chief source of 
both on the European continent. Con- 
sequently, the Ruhr figures prominently 
in the Marshall Plan. Increased produc 
tion in the Ruhr is considered vital to 
Europe's recovery program. : 

In order to solve the problem of ho 
to make the Ruhr a “workshop” for 
Europe without at the same time mak- 
ing it an “arsenal” for some future Ger- 
man aggressor, the Western Allies held 
a conference in London in the spring 
of 1948. The conference, lasting from 
February 23 to June 1, was attended 
by representatives of the United States, 
Britain, France, and the Benelux coun- 
tries (Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg). 

Out of this conference came an over- 
all plan for the Ruhr. First of all it was 
decided that the Ruhr should re-nain 
part of Germany. But the coal, coke, 
and steel from the Ruhr area would be 
controlled by a seven-nation body—the 
International Authority for the Ruhr 
(TAR). 

The distribution of the votes in the 
IAR were to be: three each for the 
United States, Britain, and France; one 
each for the U. S., British, and French 
occupation zones of Germany; and one 


each for the three Benelux countries 
Thus the United States and Britaimg 
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jointly, would have eight of the 15 
votes. 

The chief responsibility of the IAR 
would be to apportion the coal, coke, 
and steel from the Ruhr between do- 
mestic consumption and export in ac- 
cord with the programs of the Marshall 
Plan countries. All decisions would be 
by a majority vote. France was prom- 
ised an adequate share of Ruhr steel 
and fuel. 

On November 11 the British and 
American military governors in Ger- 
many—General Sir Brian Robertson and 
General Lucius D. Clay—announced an 
important decision on the Ruhr. The 
decision was to turn management of 
the Ruhr industries over to eleven Ger- 
man “trustees.” 

The British-American control boards 
would retain only slight supervision 
over the trustees’ policies during the 
occupation. The idea behind this was 
to stimulate greater production in the 
Ruhr by giving some of the responsibil- 
ity for that production to the Germans. 

The Anglo-American decision pro- 
voked angry reactions in France. On 
December 2 the French National As- 
sembly passed a resolution calling on 
the government to inform the United 
States and Britain that “the French 
people unanimously reject” the Anglo- 
American decision on the Ruhr. 





Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 


Worried about heredity: France fears future 
German aggression may follow rebuilding Ruhr. 


The French protests were answered 
by U. S. Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall. He said that the new trustee- 
ship plan for management of the Ruhr 
was “urgently necessary” to increase 
the Ruhr’s contribution to the European 
Recovery Program. He added that the 
United States would “consider further 
measures which may need to be taken 
to insure security against possible fu- 
ture aggression.” 







On December 28 representatives 
the U. S., Britain, France, and 
Benelux countries agreed to final terms 
for Ruhr control, subject to ratification 
by the six governments. To meet French 
demands, the present limit on Ruhr 
steel output will be retained. Final 
ownership of the Ruhr mines and fae- 
tories is left an open question. Perhaps 
most important, there was a 

that some international Ruhr control 
will continue indefinitely. 

‘To sum up this complex controversy: 
The French position is that the question 
of who should own the Ruhr’s heavy 
industries should not be left up to some 
future German government to decide, 
The French demand that it should be 
settled at an Allied peace conference. 

France, which had been invaded by 
her next-door neighbor, Germany, three 
times within a century, would like to 
see the Ruhr permanently controlled by 
an international group. Only then would 
France feel secure from German attack. 

The United States and Britain, on 
the other hand, take the view that the 
important issue at the moment is to 
increase production in the Ruhr. A rise 
in Ruhr output would benefit all of 
Western Europe economically and 
would literally put “iron” into the pro- 
posed defense pact among Western Eu- 
ropean nations, the U. S., and Canada. 





. o 
Bewildered Fritz 
(Concluded from page 17) 
or grandfather which were to be heard, 
believed, and not disputed. There was 

no back talk.” 

“I don’t know where I stand today,” 
Fritz had declared. “I don’t have any 
ideas. It’s hard to think things out, isn’t 
it?” 

The building which Fritz entered to 
attend his classes had been repaired. 
A considerable amount of the work had 
been done by the students themselves 
and by their instructors. Pieces of 
equipment had been salvaged from the 
ruins of rooms destroyed by bombing, 
but the basic needs for much of the in- 
struction were still missing. Students in 
building construction crowded at draw- 
ing tables. They wore practically all of 
the clothing they owned, and with cold 
hands copied drawings and notes from 
a small, intricately adjustable black- 
board placed beside the raised platform 
at the front of the room. 

Erica, Fritz’s sister, attended a cloth- 
ing design and needle trade school 
which was housed on the top floors of 
a4 former city government building. She 
was somewhat more fortunate. Although 
paper for sketcltes and notes, here, too, 
were scarce, a resourceful directress had 
obtained limited amounts of cloth, 


| thread, needles, and buttons. Her stu- 


dents would complete something like a 
kit of samples to be judged by a pro- 
spective employer. 

Another sister, tiny Margareta, whose 
cough, thin legs and arms, and pasty 
complexion were tragic evidence of 
years of undernourishment, spent a part 
of the day in an elementary school. 

Her class of fifty students would 
be squeezed into the fixed wooden 
benches of a small room, tightly closed 
to retain every possible degree of heat, 
but retaining, as well, the unmistakable 
odor of many unbathed little bodies. 

Margareta’s teacher and her school 
helper would conduct the instruction 
from a reading book or an arithmetic 
book. Not enough books for each child 
would be available, although this is be- 
ing remedied. In the grades above Mar- 
gareta’s, copies of the new atlas, con- 
veying a new and realistic concept of 
the reduced size and importance of Ger- 
many in relation to the rest of the world, 
might be available. 

Fritz’s cousin, Otto Weis, was much 
luckier. His parents could afford to send 
him to high school to prepare for a uni- 
versity. Of course, he had to study hard 
in many _ subjects—Latin, English, 
French, German, history, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, philosophy, music, 
and religion. He would then have to 
pass his examinations with a high grade 
to qualify for a university. 


Unlike most American high schools, 
Otto’s school was strictly academic, a 
preparation for the university. But 
about four-fifths of those entering sec- 
ondary schools at the age of ten dropped 
out somewhere during the eight years. 

An extra-curricular program, such as 
is familiar to American high school 
students, has had no place in German 
schools. U. S. school newspapers going 
overseas through a project of the Na- 
tional Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors are, in themselves, rather amazing 
to young Germans. With their accounts 
of student government organizations, 
club programs, school-wide athletic 
events, assemblies, and community re- - 
lationships they convey an impression 
of everyday student activity which 
opens a new view of school as an ex- 
perience in working together. 

_ Fritz, his sisters Erica and Margareta, 
cousin Otto, and their teachers, the 
young Labor Union Youth Leader Karl 
and his associates, all look to America 
for much more than the material aid 
they feel may come through the Mar- 
shall Plan, or CARE packages, or other 
gifts from individuals or organizations. 

Material aid they must have, as Ber- 
lin must have the air lift to survive. But 
only if German boys and girls can grow 


to think for themselves, and to learn to” a 


know democracy by practicing it, cam 
Germany hope to find a peaceful future, 
















By Florence Ford 


*M about to become one of Can- 
| ada’s newest citizens. Last month 

final plans were agreed upon for 
Newfoundland to become the 10th 
province of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. Soon I'll be Florence Ford, 
Canadian. 

I'll have to learn to sing The Maple 
Leaf Forever. That's Canada’s na- 
tional song. We have a patriotic song 
in Newfoundland, too. It is called 
The Ode to Newfoundland. 

Last year Newfoundland held two 
elections to decide on our future 
form of government. At the first, 
June 8, there were three choices: (1) 
to continue under British rule; (2) 
to become an independent dominion 
of the British Commonwealth; or 
(3) to join Canada. 


THE SECOND ELECTION 


The latter two choices received the 
most votes but neither one received 
a majority. As a result a second elec- 
tion was held July 22. At that time 
the majority voted to join Canada. 

There was much excitement in St. 
John’s, our capital, during the voting. 
When it was over families with ra- 
dios listened for the returns. Radios 
are luxuries here. Not all families can 
afford them. 

Most of us are glad that the Anal 
decision has been made. The people 
who favored becoming a dominion 
are disappointed. But we Newfound- 
landers believe in democracy. We do 
what the majority decides. 

I am fourteen years old. I go to 
school in St. John’s, capital of New- 
foundland. St. John’s is also the larg- 
est city. It has 60,000 people. 

St. John’s is a seaport. It has a 
deep, natural harbor. The city. is 
built on high cliffs that form almost 
a complete circle around the harbor. 

All the important streets of the city 
curve around the harbor. My school 
is on Merchant Road, high above the 
docks. 


MY SCHOOL 


The name of my school is the 
Prince of Wales College. It is a large, 
yellow-brown brick building. It is 
called a college but is not like col- 
leges in the United States. It starts 
with the sixth grade and goes 
through the twelfth grade. 


OW 


This year I am studying geometry, 
composition, geography, arithmetic, 
spelling, health, science, history, and 
English literature. Geometry is one 
of my favorite subjects. The Evening 
Herald, St. John’s evening paper, 
printed two stories I wrote about our 
school’s activities. I also wrote a 
humorous essay called “The Adven- 
tures of a Pencil” for the Collegian. 
The Collegian is the school year- 
book. 

I like to read as well as to write. I 
enjoy mystery stories best. My favor- 
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Florence (right) and friend, Elizabeth Mews. 


ites are the Nancy Drew, Dana 
Girls, and Jud) Bolton series. I get 
my books from the Goslin Memorial 
Library in St. John’s. 

School starts at 9:15 every morn- 
ing. At 12:30 there is a break for 
lunch and I do not have to be back 
in class until 2:15. Classes are over 
at 4:15 in the afternon. 


MY FAMILY 


Last year I used to walk to and 
from school because I lived on 
British Square, a short distance 
away. This year my parents decided 
not to move back to the city when 
the summer was over, and so we are 
staying in our house in the country. 
We have eight rooms for just the 
three of us. I have no sisters or 


e 


brothers. My father is a carpenter. 

My favorite dish is macaroni baked 
with tomato and cheese. I do not eat 
this too often. For breakfast I have 
about the same foods as boys and 
girls in the U. S. I have fruit juice, 
cereal, toast, bacon and eggs, and 
coffee. I usually have a cold lunch 
consisting of lettuce and tomatoes, 
sliced meat, celery, dessert, and milk, 
Dinner is either hot or cold, depend- 
ing upon what I have for lunch. 

If I have a cold junch, I usually 
have a hot dinner of meat and 
cooked vegetables. When I have my 
hot meal at noon, I have a salad for 
dinner. 


MY HOBBIES 


I do more reading in winter than 
in summer. In summer I go on hikes, 
picnics, and go swimming. On rainy 
days I sew, knit, and play the piano. 
I have been studying music for sev- 
eral years. 


My favorite school sport is basket- 


ball, but I play field hockey, too. We 
have school teams, for girls as well 
as boys, and we play the teams of 
other schools. 

I enjoy swimming in the pool in 
Bowring Park. Bowring Park once 
belonged to a wealthy St. John’s 
merchant named Sir Edgar Bowring. 
This merchant had a son who died 
at an early age. In honor of his boy 
who never grew up, Sir Edgar had a 
statue of Peter Pan erected. This 
statue stands in the center of the 
park. 

I go to the.movies frequently. My 
favorite stars are Peter Lawford, 
Joan Bennett, and Betty Grable. 

When I finish school, I hope to 
study nursing. I would have to take 
the three-year nursing course in a 
hospital. My ambition is to become 
a missionary in Labrador, which is 
on the mainland but belongs to New- 
foundland. Labrador will be a part 
of the province of Newfoundland- 
Canada’s tenth province. My training 
as a nurse and my music will give me 
special skills that will increase my 
value as a missionary among the 
Labradorians, who are in great need 
of medical help and health instruc 
tion. ; 
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in Newfoundland 


By Al Rose 
Maicysies 


Rose, but my 
friends call me 
“Al” for short. I 
live on a farm on 
the outskirts of St. 
John’s. My fath- 
er raises turnips, 
cabbages, and po- 
tatoes. 

I am 15 years old and the youngest 
of four children. My sister Loretta 
is the oldest. She is 22. My brother 
William is 21. Paul, my other brother, 
is 19. We are of English and Irish 
descent. Most of the people on the 
island are descended from the early 
English, Irish, Welsh, and Scottish 
settlers. 

We live in a two-story, eight-room 
house. The house is made of wood 
and is painted white with green trim- 
mings. 

Our barn is red and white. We have 
eight cows and two horses. We also 
raise chickens. 

Most Newfoundlanders eat a 
great deal of fish. We eat some fish, 
but since we grow our own food we 
have a great many other things to 
eat. For breakfast, I usually have 
cereal, toast, eggs and tea. For lunch 
[ eat meat or a salad and have milk 
with it. Dinner is my biggest meal. 
I have soup, meat with vegetables, 
and tea. My favorite food is chicken. 





Al Rose 


BASEBALL FAN 


During the summer I help on the 
farm. My favorite team sports are 
baseball and soccer. Baseball has be- 
come very popular since the Ameri- 
can soldiers came here. 

Sometimes I go fishing and take 
Bob, my 14-year-old dog along. I 
also enjoy reading comic books, 
swimming, and going to the movies. 
Bing Crosby is my favorite movie 
actor. 

In school geography is my favorite 
subject. I am in the ninth grade at 
St. Patrick’s Hall School, a Catholic 


_ school for boys. The head of the 


School is Brother O’Dwyer. 


In Newfoundland all schools are 
church schools. There are four main 
churches—the Catholic Church, the 
Church of England, the United 
Church of Canada, and the Salvation 
Army. 

Each of the churches has its own 
schools. Usually a boy or girl goes 
to the school run by his or her 
church. Florenge Ford, for example, 
belongs to the Church of England, 
but she goes to a United Church of 
Canada school. 

If a town has pupils of all faiths, 
there will be four different schools. 

There are one or two towns where 
there is one school for all Protestant 
boys and girls. In Newfoundland 
this type of school is called an amal- 
gamated school. 


FIELD DAY 


Just before schoo] closes for the 
summer we have Field Day. All the 
boys, from the first to eleventh 
graders, wear ties and berets of gold 
and green, the school colors. They 
also wear trousers that have gold and 
green braid running down the sides. 

Parents are invited to Field Day. 
There are all kinds of athletic con- 
tests on the lawn outside the school. 

This year we went back to school 
on September 1. 

Until a year ago I used to sing in 
the school choir. I had to leave the 
choir when I was 14, when my voice 
changed. 


CAMPAIGN WORKER 


I was disappointed that the people 
of Newfoundland chose to join Can- 
ada. On June 3, the first election day, 
I worked at the headquarters of the 
party that wanted Newfoundland 
to become a dominion again. 

My job was to answer the tele- 
phone. People who lived far from the 
polls or who were ill would call up 
headquarters to have a car pick them 
up and take them to the polls. I 
wrote down their names and ad- 
dresses when they called. The Con- 
federates (those who wanted New- 
foundland to join Canada) also 
drove voters to the polls in special 
cars. 


All photos by Hilda Fisher Marx 
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Boys in St. John’s repairing one of the typical 
carts used for local hauling in Newfoundland. 





Men salting and packing herring at a fishery 
along the Humber River, eastern Newfoundland. 





From heights of St. John's, we look out on the 
entrance to the harbor, with ocean in background, 















4 OTH my fath- 

er and mother 
are native Para- 
guayans, and I 
was born in Asun- 
cién (ah - soon- 
SYON). My father, 
a lawyer, is of pure Spanish descent. 
My mother is a Creole. In our coun- 
try a Creole is a person of Spanish 
and Guarani (gwah-rah-NEE) In- 
dian blood. 

I attend the fourth grade, and 
though I am not the first student in 
my class, I am not one of the last. 
I am eleven years old. I play basket- 
ball and swim. I also ride a bicycle. 
I like to play football and every Sun- 
day I attend the matches in which 
my club, the “Guarani,” participates. 

Paraguay is situated in the heart 
of Latin America, and Asunci6n is in 
the heart of Paraguay. My city is 
one of the oldest in South America 
and is also the capital of Paraguay. 

When the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh in your country, Asuncién was 


already 80 years old. 
i LIKE THE COUNTRY 


For my small country Asuncién is 
a very large city. In the whole coun- 
try we have only 1,125,000 people, 
and 250,000 of them live in Asun- 
cién. The city is laid out in zegular 
squares. Many streets are paved. 
And we have electric lights and 
street cars. We also have many 
churches and a cathedral, a college, 
and a public library. 


I do not care much for city life. 
I enjoy going to my uncle’s farm. It 
lies in -he orange country, and it is 
very beautiful when the oranges are 
ripe and contrast with the green 
grapes. They are like gold spangles 
in an atmosphere full of the sweet 
perfume of the ripe fruit. 

Besides oranges, there are peach 
trees, guavas, pineapples, mangoes 
and other fruits on my uncle’s farm. 
Corn, manioc, sweet potatoes, and 


all kinds of vegetables grow there 





Guillermo 


How we live in 
PARAGUAY 








By Guillermo Antonio Enciso 


also. My uncle has several cows and 
three horses. He rides a horse when 
he goes where there are no high- 
ways. On the roads he drives an old 
station wagon. He drives to town 
every day to deliver milk and other 
farm products. Uncle also has an 
oxcart. We use it when going to the 
surrounding country. The oxcart is 
of use in field work, too. 

My aunt prepares tasty dishes for 
us. We like her Paraguayan soup, 
which is made of corn, cheese, milk 
and eggs, besides other good things. 
My aunt also makes fine desserts, 
candy, and tasty bread. 

On weekends in the country we 
alternate parties with picnics, bath- 
ing in brooks, and hunting. 


By Maria Graciela Sosa 
ae Y friends call 


me “Guaire- 
ita” (gwy - reh- 
NYEE - tah) be- 
cause lam a na- 
tive of Villarica 
(veel - yar - EE- 
kah), capital of 
the old Spanish 
province of Guai- 
ra (gwy- RAH). 
Villarica used to be raided by armed 
bands who lived in the great Bra- 
zilian forests. Several times it was 
set on fire and ransacked. Finally the 
city was moved to a more protected 
place nearer Asuncion. 

For many generations back my 
family is pure Guarani Indian. 

I am attending the 5th grade in 
Normal School. This is one of the 
principal schools in our republic. 
The school educates hundreds of 
students who afterwards teach in the 
city schools and in nearby towns. 

I live with my parents and brothers 
in an old, comfortable, big house 
built in the colonial times. The house 
is near the main public square. We 
face the street, but we have a patio 
with trees. The house has two large 


Maria 


corridors supported by solid pillars. 
The walls of our house are more 
than half-a-yard thick. This keeps 
the temperature always cool within 
the house, even in the hottest days 
of summer. 

On the thick and solid walls of the 
house you see the “hamaqueros” 
(hah - mah - KARE - ose). These are 
iron hooks that support the ropes 
from which the hammocks~ hang, 
These hammocks, woven by the wom- 
en with threads of cocoa-tree leaves 
or other native threads, make very 
comfortable swings. They are used 
all over Paraguay. Even in the most 
modern buildings in the capital, ham- 
mock hooks are as essential as elec- 
tric lights. 

My city is situated on a wide plain. 
Several rivers and brooks run across 
the plain. In the German colony near 
by, the farmers raise grapes. These 
are the most important vineyards in 
the country. 


CENTER OF ART 


Not long ago an historical film was 
produced at Villarica by an Argen- 
tine motion picture company. Some 
of my friends and I saw scenes being 
taken. We thought it funny when we 
saw several neighbors dressed up in 
Indian costumes or in the clothes’ of 
colonial times. 


Villarica, or Villarica of the Holy. 


Ghost, as it is called officially, is a 
modern and pretty place. Although 
it has only a small population, it is 
considered the second capital of the 
republic. This is because it is a cen- 
ter of art and business. 

Villarica has given Paraguay many 
men who became famous in politics, 
art, science, and literature. I am 
especially proud of the poets who 
came from my city. 

Villarica’s paved straight streets, 
as well as its beautiful gardens, make 
the city more beautiful than other 
cities in my country. The Guaireiios 
take pride in their old customs. The 
local families are noted for their hot 
pitality and good manners. 4 
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Cry Deep, Cry Still 


T FOUR oclock that morning 
when John Mercy rose to 
search out and yoke the oxen, 


it was a mud-black world. The. scud- 
ding clouds of a southwest storm were 
breaking in violence against the hills 
and releasing a fat rain which searched 
through the cabin walls and became a 
humid sweat upon everything. Today 
would be only a sullen, end-of-the- 
world twilight, as yesterday had been, 
and for as many days back as Mrs. 
Mercy cared to remember. 

Mercy returned for breakfast. He 
said brief grace and looked about the 
table, to his wife Martha, to Caroline 
in her flannel nightgown, to young Tom 
still drugged with sleep. “The devil's 
crying at the eaves but he can’t get in.” 
The hard work of a first fall in Oregon, 
the laying up of the cabin and the 
breaking of land, had taken twenty 
pounds from him, but he was cheerful, 
his eyes as blue as old velvet. “I'll let 
Tom milk and fetch water. It will save 
me an hour. It’s a slow sixty miles each 
way, the Yamhill and the Tualatin to 
ford. They'll be high.” 

“You can’t ford the Willamette or 
the Columbia,” Mrs. Mercy - said. 
“What'll you do?” 
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“At the Willamette’s mouth I'll find 
Indians to canoe me to the fort.” 

“And leave wagon and beasts for 
them to steal.” 

“I don’t contemplate it,” he said. 
“Eight days ought to see me back here.” 

“How can those pawky little canoes 
carry you, two millstones, and a barrel 
of flour? You'll sink. What would we 
do, left three alone out here two thou- 
sand miles from home?” 

“Don’t contemplate that either,” he 
said. He rose and made slow work but- 
toning on his overcoat while he 
watched his wife. “You'll be all right?” 

“Worry for yourself.” 

“It might be nine days instead of 
eight,” John Mercy said. 

“If you see anybody along the way 
that we came over the plains with— 
though that would be like finding a 
penny in the ocean—tell them hello and 
say we're doing well.” 

“So we are,” he said agreeably. 

“Just say it,” she retorted. 

He went about the table to kiss the 
top of his daughter’s head, and he nod- 
ded at his son. “Do the chores without 
being asked and cause your mother no 
worry. You're the man here.” He took 
up the sack of food and moved to the 
door, but there he swung to give his 
wife a grave moment’s look. 

She was aware of it and suddenly fell 





By Ernest Haycox 


Martha watched her husband depart, 
then faced the wilderness alone 


briskly to her chores, ignoring him. She 
said, “Well, you’d better get started,” 


and then noticed the mud he had 
brought into the house with his shoes, 
“Dirt, dirt, I'll die of it.” He looked at 
her but said nothing, and went into the 
darkness. . 

Wind rushed past him with its fat, 
stinging rain. He threw the food into 
the wagon and walked abreast the oxen 
to prod them into motion. “Hup, Dandy, 
Babe! Hup!” The beasts stirred the cov- 
ered wagon forward, into the meadow 
and across it toward a valley lying blind 
in the night. 

Fort Vancouver, toward which he 
was bound for millstones and flour, was 
sixty miles northward through a coun- 
try inhabited by scarcely more than a 
hundred white people; this was De- 
cember and the year of 1842 came to’ 
its gusty ending in rain and wind. He 
bent his head and trudged forward. . . .. 

After he was well gone, Martha 
Mercy opened the door to look after 
him, sighting nothing now. She lis- 
tened to the dashing roar of the wind 
in the firtops high over the cabin; the 
sound of it drew her mouth into a dis- 
pleased line and she closed the door 
and walked to the fireplace, a young 
woman with a clear brown face rarely 
lighted by a smile, with restless hands 
and a preoccupied manner. “Tom,” she 
said, “the cow can hook off that top 
rail of the gate. You take a piece of 
rope and tie it.” 

The wind’s rustling was endless, and 
she noted the glitter of water seeping 



























through the log spaces. She turned to 
frown at the room; the beds and table 
and chairs cramping it, the boxes piled 
over boxes, the extra bedding and furni- 
ture stored above the rafter crosspieces, 
the crowded shelves, the clothing hang- 
ing from pegs everywhere; she saw the 
mud near the door and it was a match 
exploding her discontent. She seized 
the broom and went vigorously around 
the room, under the beds and under the 
children’s feet at the table. 

“Light the lantern, Tom. Put on the 
heavy coat.” 

Bundled against the weather, young 
Tom went out into the darkness and as 
soon as he had gone Caroline changed 
from nightgown to clothes. 

Martha Mercy got the comb, and 
stood back of the chair for half an 
hour’s patient combing of the girl's 
hair, forming its exact part, braiding it 
and tying the braids. Momentarily, she 
was pleased. Caroline was pretty. 

“Now, then, if you're sharp as a mag- 
pie,‘as your father says, do the dishes,” 
Martha said. 


= went to the shed and carried 
in the full pans of another day’s milk, 
took off the cream and dumped the 
skim into a bucket for the pigs; she 
scalded the pans and filled them with 
the fresh milk that young Tom brought 
in. Young Tom went slowly out to feed 
the pigs, a first light then creeping like 
dirty water into the morning. She 
thought: He’s tired for some reason, 
and began to worry about him; he 
never had Caroline’s bubbling health. - 

She put on her big cloak and tied a 
scarf around her head. From the shed 
she got pitch wood and stove sticks and 
carried them to the outdoor fireplace. 
She laid the pitch wood, brought a 
bucket of hot coals from the cabin and 
got the fire going, the variable currents 
of wind throwing smoke into her face. 
When the fire was strong she hoisted a 
great iron scalding pot and lodged it 
on the rock ledge above the flame and 
took a bucket behind the cabin. 

A barrel stood here on stilts, a tub 
beneath it. Fire ashes filled the barrel, 
the rain washed through the ashes, and 
lye water trickled into the tub. She 
made three trips from tub to kettle with 
the lye water, then got an egg from the 
house and dropped it in the lye water 
for a test. The egg floated, its end 
barely above surface. Out of the cabin 
she brought the grease she saved from 
butchered deer, from two bears Mercy 
had shot, from bacon drippings. This 
went into the kettle with the lye water. 

She fed the fire and stepped into the 
cabin. The dishes were done, and Caro- 
line stood dreaming at the fire. 

“You take your book and ‘go through 
your letters,” said Mrs. Mercy. 


“Id rather make soap.” 

“You'll get to make it someday,” said 
Mrs. Mercy, “and wish you didn’t need 
to.” She put on Mercy’s extra pair of 
boots, her feet entirely lost within them, 
and returned to the kettle to find that 
the inslanting rain had dampened the 
fire. She brought more pitch kindling 
and chunks of dry firbark from the shed. 
Tom watched her. She said, “Tom, take 
the milk clabber to the chickens. Count 
and see if they’re all there—and get the 
eggs.” 

The morning moved on, such as it 
was. The plowed field beyond the foot 
of the hill—where the winter wheat lay 
—was black as coal from its month-long 
soaking; sullen clouds skimmed the 
earth and lodged in the timber so heav- 
ily that a fine fog sparkled all abeut her. 
Young Tom returned from the chicken 
shed and ducked into the shelter of the 
cabin’s doorway. “Six eggs, chickens all 
right.” His face was solemn, his shoul- 
ders drawn up. 

Trying to imitate his father, she 
thought, but she looked closely at him, 
not quite sure; this was the way’ he 
sometimes appeared just before coming 
down with cold. She said, “Take the ax 
and go strip me some cedar bark.” 

At noon the soap was half thick in 
the kettle, young Tom had stacked a 
pile of cedar bark in the back shed, and 
both of them were soaked. She made a 
meal of cold scraps and fried eggs and 
sassafras tea, immediately going back 
to the tedious chore at the fire. By four 
o'clock the soap was a clear, clean jelly 
the color of isinglass; she heard it spat- 
ter as it bubbled, and judged it right, 
and drew it from the fire, ladling the 
soap into a wooden tub. She stored the 
tub in the shed and returned to clean 
out the kettle while the darkness of a 
premature night whirled down about 
the cabin. 

“Time for milking, Tom.” 

After supper a greater wind and rain 
rushed against the cabin and stormed 
through the trees with the sound of a 
river cataract. She put Tom to his arith- 
metic and took the lafttern out to look 
at the chickens huddled in their small 
house; still restless, she went to the cor- 
ral to make sure Tom had tied the top 
rail well enough. To get anything in 
this country was very hard; to lose any- 
thing was a tragedy. 

She went on to the store shed, play- 
ing the lantern’s light along the shelves, 
over the salt crocks, the potatoes, cab- 
bages and apples and pumpkins given 
them by their nearest neighbors, the 
Teals, four miles away. She brooded 
over the scantness of the bacon and the 
half-empty salt-pork tub; it was six 
months before the garden came on or a 
hog could be killed, a close thing with 
four mouths to feed. When she stepped 
into the cabin she saw young Tom 


shiver and she knew that he was going 
to be sick. 

“You go to bed.” 

She stood at the fire after both of 
them had settled for the night and 
gave Mercy a moment’s thought, he 
camped somewhere in a dripping grove 
fifteen miles away; but he would be ‘in- 
side the wagon cover and warm. She 
drew the fire together, laid her hand 
on young Tom’s cheek, feeling no fever 
there yet, and snuffed out the lights, 

The firelight performed its golden, 
leaping dance on the walls. They were 
both young, but work was making thém 
old too fast, all because Indiana had 
got too small for Mercy’s notions and 
he wanted a mile of land in Oregon 
and his own grist mill. The endless rain 
was hard to bear, for it took her back 
to her home where the snow has a shin- 
ing crust on the ground and the cold 
wonderful air shook down the brown 
oak leaves. She saw the little town with 
its houses spaced in their blocks, and 
the church bell’s sound was strong in 
her ears. Past Pennoyer’s, Gregg’s, and 
Jackson’s she walked, rattling her 
knuckles against the fence pickets, over 
the packed snow to Burglon’s store, 
whose shelves were so common then 
and seemed so rich now. Bob Burglon, 
learning the business from his father, 
waited on her; she stirred and closed 
him from her mind. 


the storm she heard a sound 
beginning, like the tearing of cloth. It 
grew suddenly to a snapping and whin- 
ing, and she sat upright in terror and 
felt the cabin tremble—actually jump- 
as the tree struck close by with its roar, 

Caroline whimpered and young Tom 
woke and began to cough. She listened 
to her heart’s pounding. The blackness 
was heavier than lead. 

Early on the fourth day she rose to 
make broth from a piece of salt meat 
simmered with potatoes and onions. On 
young Tom’s waking she fed him 
against his will, but stopped when she 
saw he could hold no more down. Fever 
had cracked his lips, and his arms 
showed a first thinness, ‘and though he 
was sleepy he could only catnap. She 
gdt Caroline’s breakfast, took care of 
the milk and fed the chickens. Using 
two water buckets at a time, she made 
four trips to the creek, a hundred yards 
distant, to fill the water barrel in. the 
shed; on her return from the final trip 
she found Caroline in the cabin’s door 
way, her eyes round as dollars. 
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“There’s a dog. He went around back 
of the barn.” 

Mrs. Mercy dumped the water into 
the barrel. “There’s no dog. There’s no 
body but the trapper yonder and he’ 
got no dog. The Teals are across th 
river. It couldn’t be their dog.” You 
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"Tom was at the moment sleeping and 
‘she hated to disturb him, but his face 
was so bright a red that she touched it 
with her hands. “There’s no dog.” she 
said. 

“I saw him, right in the vard. He 
went back of the barn.” 

Mrs. Mercy looked at her daughter, 
shaken by a dreadful coldness. She 
pulled her into the cabin and closed the 
door and got the rifle from its pegs; she 
found a cap for the rifle’s nipple. “Stay 
here till I come back and don’t open 
the door.” She let herself into the yard 
and stopped to look through the gray 
light, toward the meadow, toward the 
hills. She circled the house, half.afraid 
to turn the corners, going on to the cow- 
shed. 

There was nothing to be seen be- 
tween cabin and shed, and. beyond the 
shed the trees cast a thick shadow. She 
swung to come straight upon the open 
door, to see inside the cowshed before 
she got too close to it; the cow stood 
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About the author ...- 


Ernest Haycox was born in Portland, 
Oregon, 1899. His early experiences 
were in logging camps and on ranches. 
» He served in World War I and was 
graduated from the U. of Oregon in 
1923. After a stint at journalism he 
settled down to fiction. He has. written 
22 novels and about 350 stories, as well 
as the film scripts for Union Pacific, 
Stagecoach, Trail Town, and Canyon 
Passage. 
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forlornly there, disliking the rain. She 
drew a long breath of relief and walked 
toward the far side of the shed; before 
she got quite to its corner she caught 
sight of motion in the darkness of the 
trees, and a long, sunken-flanked wolf 
came silently into the clearing, saw her, 
and stopped. 

He was a dirty, rusty gray and his 
eyes were a strange green staring at her 
with an unhuman steadiness; he had a 
mind and he was thinking whether he 
should be afraid or whether he should 
jump at her—that she knew in the par- 
alyzing moment of her stillness. She 
never thought of the gun in her hand, 
never realized she had it. She said, “You 
dirty thing—get!” 

The sound of her voice startled the 
‘wolf. He made an easy turn of inso- 
lence and went shadowlike into the 
timber. Then she remembered she had 
@gun, but he was gone. 

Shé ran to the shed, seized a piece 











of rope and fixed it to the cow’s halter, 
leading the cow to the cabin door and 





‘oss the Wing it there. When she opened the 


You 





br, Caroline stood waiting. 


“Where’s the dog—why’s the cow 
here?” 

“If it was a dog, he might hurt the 
cow. I didn’t see the dog.” 

She rested the gun beside the door. 
“Don’t touch that.” She went to the 
fire and rested her head against her 
hands to let the waves of weakness go 
through her. Maybe he couldn’t. come 
this near to the house, but maybe he 
was hungry enough to dare; she had 
to leave the door open to watch the 
cow. 

She turned; hearing Tom threshing 
on the bed. He was awake but he 
looked at her in a strange way and she 
knew the fever made him lightheaded. 
It was more than a cold and he was in 
danger. She laid her hand softly on his 
chest, and he rolled his head, looking 
up to her with fear in his eyes. 

“Am I going to die?” , 

“It’s just a little thing. It’s a cold. 
You've had colds before.” 

She held him up for a drink of 
water, pulled the quilt over him and 
briskly turned to her work. She made 
Caroline a bite to eat; she scalded the 
churn, and brought the milk from the 
shed; seated at the doorway, the churn 
between her legs and her eyes on the 
yard, she worked the dasher up and 
down. 

Down the meadow, a voice hailed 
the cabin, shocking her, and in a mo- 
ment Mrs. Teal, skirts dripping from a 
four-mile walk through wet meadow 
grasses, appeared at the door; with her 
was the oldest Teal boy, a basket in 
each arm. 

Mrs. Teal said, “I missed your visit 
Sunday and got to wonderin’.” 

“Mercy’s away to Fort Vancouver.” 
A great relief from loneliness came up 
on Mrs. Mercy, so great that for an in- 
stant she was happy. But she could not 
reveal to this woman her weakness; she 
showed Mrs. Teal a steady face, and 
rose to accept the baskets with proper 
thanks. 

“Just some garden things,” said Mrs. 
Teal. “They'll rot in our storehouse, 
we've got so much. It'll be the same 
with you when your garden’s started. 
First year’s always a hard thing—noth- 
ing to do with.” Mrs. Teal saw young 
Tom on the bed and walked over and 
bent and looked at him. Her voice was 
quiet: “What's ailin’ him?” 

“A cold,” said Mrs. Mercy. 

“If we just had some mustard for a 
plaster,” said Mrs. Teal. “There’s never 
anything. I'll be happy when there’s a 
store.” She looked again at young Tom, 
silently and long; she was worried, 
Martha Mercy realized. The Teal boy 
stood beyond the doorway, waiting. 

Mrs. Mercy looked at young Tom and 
Caroline and spoke to Mrs. Teal: 
“Maybe your son could take the gun 
and go look on the other side of the 


cowshed. There’s a dog around.” She 
added quietly: “A gray dog, Caroline 
thinks.” 

“Oh, dear,” murmured Mrs. Teal. 
“They do bother in winter when they 
get hungry. Joe—” But Joe, reaching 
for the rifle, had already gone. “Have 
you got any turpentine? On a rag 
soaked with water, it would draw.” 

“No.” 

Mrs. Teal looked at her narrowly, 
“You been up most of the night. That's 
a terrible big tree that fell. Mercy bet- 
ter clear more away. I'll leave Joe here 
to sleep in the shed tonight. And to 
fetch me if you have need.” 

“It’s a trouble for him.” 

“Great stars!” said Mrs. Teal. “What's 
people for? And there’s no need to 
stand off. Not out here. People have 
got to have each other. Even if they 
don’t like each other, they got to get 
along. Well, it’s soon dark and I'll go.” 
She gave a last look to young Tom and 
went into the yard, calling her son. Joe 
Teal appeared from the timber a mo- 
ment, listened to his mother’s words, 
and went back into the timber, as lean 
and easy and insolent as the wolf itself. 

_ Caroline Mercy sat down before the 
churn, lifting and lowering the dasher 
in steady rhythm. Covertly from time 
to time Mrs. Mercy threw a glance 
toward young Tom. The fever was 
growing, the breaking point hadn’t been 
reached. She kneaded the butter and 
took it to the storehouse, poured but- 
termilk into a jug and brought young 
Tom a glass of it; when she lifted him 
upright to drink she felt the fiery heat 
of his body. He drank the full glass and 
fell back on the bed, fretful and weak. 

Darkness came with rising wind and 
rain. She made supper for Caroline and 
for Joe Teal, who, coming out of the 
darkness, ate as though in a haste tu 
be back at his hunting. “I'll sleep in 
the cowshed,” he said, and took a 
blanket from her and led the cow away. 
She ate nothing, having no appetite. 

“The light’s in my eyes,” said Tom. 

She snuffed the candles and drew a 
chair beside young Tom’s bed, holding 
his hot hand. “Now, then,” she said, 
“you'll be better in the morning. This 
fever’s about burned out the corrup- 
tion, and then it’ll go and you'll eat like 
a pig.” His breathing was fast and 
heavy. 

A terrible helplessness came upon 
her and out of it came bitter thoughts 
and a moment of hatred for John Mercy. 
He was an ambitious man who couldn't 
abide the thought of being small in 
Indiana—believing that a mile of land, a 
mill, and someday a store out here 
would make them happy and leave the 
children well off. Butgwhat good was 
that to young Tom now, half dead with 
fever? It wasn’t a healthy country, no 
(Continued on page 32) 
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“My OLL UP yoursleeves, everybody,” 
Dick Varnum grinned. “The Ca- 
reer Club’s having a ‘work ses- 

sion.’ Dave Roth is going to report on 

what his committee’s doing to organize 

a Jefferson High employment service 

and tell us how we can help with the 

project.” 

Dave came forward. “Our idea is to 
set up an employment-service bureau 
in the principal’s office to help find 
good part-time jobs for qualified stu- 
dents, Mr. O’Ferrell is willing to act as 
our faculty advisor.” 

“We want to keep the organization 
simple,” Dick explained. “We've decid- 
ed to specialize in placing students in 
four types of work: (1) clerical work— 
typing, filing, etc.; (2) saleswork in 
neighborhood stores; (3) housework 
and odd jobs—washing dishes, running 
errands, cleaning windows, etc.; (4) 
baby sitting. 

“People who want workers for these 
positions will call the principal's office, 
and his secretary will take down the 
information about the jobsy At certain 
times of day—before and after school, 
during the noon hour, and during actiy- 
ity period, a trained Career Clubber 
will be on duty to help choose the best- 
qualified students for the jobs available 
and to do general secretarial work. The 
Career Clubber on duty will also help 
students who want jobs to fill out a 
career form about themselves for our 
employment-service files. 

“Vera Noftz will explain our idea for 
career forms.” 


A Picture, Please! 


“Well need a file containing facts 
about all students who want jobs,” Vera 
began. “We need to know personal facts 
(full name of applicant, address, tele- 
phone number, age, sex, height, weight, 
etc.). We also want to know what part- 
time jobs the applicant is qualified for 
and interested in, what previous train- 





Isabelle Groger in The Ladies’ Home Journal 


“Maybe you want to get married—but, frankly, 
Wd rather get 25c every time | do the dishes!” 





The Career Clubbers Organize an Employment 


y Sitters 


Apply Here! 


ing and experience he’s had, and what 
courses he’s taking in school. 

“We will also request two snapshots 
of each applicant to paste on the two 
copies of each student’s form. We'll 
file one form, and send the other out to 
interested employers when they want a 
worker. 

“Two or three recommendations from 
people who know the applicant—from 
a teacher, his minister, or a former em- 
ployer should also be attached to our 
forms. 

“If the applicant wants a clerical job, 
he should be okayed by Miss Lawson, 
the commercial teacher. That’s what 
we mean by a ‘qualified applicant.’ 
Also, we should check a_ student’s 
grades and school-conduct recotd be- 
fore we okay him for a job interview. 
By recommending only the best-quali- 
fied applicants for each job, we'll build 
up a good reputation. More and more 
employers will turn to us when they 
have jobs to fill,” Vera concluded. 

“Thank you, Vera,” Dave said. “Oh, 
I might add that the students in the 
commercial department are going to 
help mimeograph the career forms for 
our file. Each form will be stapled to a 
small piece of blue cardboard to pre- 
serve it. We'll ask employers to return 
forms of applicants when their firm has 
finished using the information. 

“Miss Bunsen, at the local branch of 
the State Employment Service, is going 
to help advise us-until we get under- 
way. Now, Sandy Harris will tell you 
about our plans for a community-job 
survey. Sandy.” 


Sleuthing for Jobs 


“Eventually,” Sandy began, “we 
hope that our employment service will 
handle permanent jobs for high school 
graduates — in the local offices and 
stores. Therefore, we plan to make a 
community survey to see what jobs are 
available every year to students finish- 
ing school. For example, we'll visit Mr. 
Ronald Irons, of the Fleecy Sauerkraut 
Company, to find out how many new 









typists and stenographers he hires an- 
nually. We'll ask if he’ll take top-notch, 
high school graduates, or whether he 
must have business-college graduates, 

“During this interview,” Sandy point- 
ed out, “we can acquire valuable infor- 
mation to pass on to. commercial stu- 
dents. What qualifications should a 
commercial graduate have to be a suc- 
cess as a beginner at the Kraut Com- 
pany? Should she be able to type 50 
words a minute? How fast should she 
be able to take dictation? What’s the 
beginning salary? What opportunities 
are there for promotion?” 

“Whew!” interrupted Hap Romano, 
“This survey sounds like a lot of work.” 

“It is a big job,” Sandy emphasized, 
“We won't do it all in one year. Well 
take our time and do a thorough job, 
This year we can survey the community 
for clerical jobs.” 

“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to have 
commercial students make the clerical 
jok survey?” Vera asked, * — 

“Yes,” Sandy agreed. “They'd have 
the keenest interest in the work, and 
also they'd know what the employers 
were talking about. ‘Maybe we could 
have the top students in each depart- 
ment make the survey in their field. 
Retail-selling majors could talk to em- 
ployment managers at stores. Home-ee 
majors could talk to women who en 
ploy household workers and to restat 
rant owners.” 

“I have a_ suggestion,” Dick & 
claimed. “Dave, why not collect applt 
cation blanks from all the employment 
offices as you interview employers? 
We'll make a file of them, and theyll 
help us determine whether students 
are qualified for the jobs. We can also 
get some practice in filling out appl- 
cation forms.” 

“Great!” Dave said. “And we could 
secure civil-service application blanks 
from the Post Office. I understand 
they’re really complicated to fill out.” 

“One more thing,” Sandy volun 
teered. “We're going to ask for space 
on the bulletin board in the main cor 
ridor to advertise the employment serv- | 
ice—to urge students to sign up for it, 
and to announce job openings.” 

“Sign me up right now,” Dick Var 




















num grinned. “After seeing Clifton 
Webb in Sitting Pretty last spring, I've 
had an uncontrollable urge to baby sit” 

—Witu Fave, Vocational Edie 
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I. FATS AND OILS 
To the left of each of the following 
statements, write the number preced- 
ing the word or phrase which best 
completes it. Each counts 6. Total 42. 
—a. The percentage of bodily en- 
ergy that normally comes from 


edible fats is 


1. 10-20 3. 40-60 

2. 20-40 + 4. 60-80 
—pb. Lard is a fat derived from 

1. fish 3. plants 


2. animals 4. chemicals 

. Fats are used in the manufac- 
ture of the following, except 
1. soap 3. glass 
2. tin, plate 4. paint 

. The chief source of Europe's 
food fats is 

— Il. olives 3. codfish 
2. animals 4. peanuts 

. The chief fat export of the Phil- 


ail 
ippines is 
1. olive oil 3. soybean oil 
2. copra 4. peanut oil 


—f. The U. N. organization which 
allocates fats in world commerce 
is the ; 

1. Security Council 
2. ITO 
8. IEFC 


4. International Bank 

. The British are developing a 
huge mechanized farm to raise 
peanuts in 


1. Eire 3. Egypt 
2. The Congo 4. Tanganyika 
My score 





ll. GERMANY, PAST AND PRESENT 
‘ A. Using the numbers 1 to 6, place 

the following in correct chronological 

order. Each counts 3. Total 18. 











STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


— North German princes become 
Protestants 

Holy Roman Empire founded 
Reichstag fire 

Franco-Prussian War 

Weimar Republic 

Dismissal of Bismarck 


My score 





B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which makes the sentence complete. 
Each counts 4. Total 40. 


——a. A German tribe, which at- 
tained supremacy in Western 
Europe as the Roman Empire 
weakened, was the 
1. Gauls 3. Franks 
2. Mongols 4. Slavs 

—__b. The Austrian dynasty which 
reigned from 1273 to the end 
of World War I was the 
1. Hohenzollerns 3. Bourbons 
2. Windsors 4. Hapsburgs 

—_c. A war which devastated Ger- 
many during the 17th century 
was the 
I. Thirty Years’ War 
2. Hundred Years’ War 
8. Global War 
4. Franco-Prussian War 

__d. The international body which 


grouped the German states into 
a loose Confederation after the 
Napoleonic wars was the 
1. League of Nations 
2. Congress of Vienna 
3. Holy Alliance 
4. Three Emperors League 

. The major reason for the fail- 
ure of the King of Prussia to 
unite Germany during the Rev- 
olution of 1848 was his 


1. fear of Austrian opposition 
2. hatred of democracy 

3. fear of France 

4. lack of interest 

As a result of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War Germany gained 

1. Schleswig-Holstein 

2. Silesia 

3. Eastern Poland 

4. Alsace-Lorraine 


ae: 


—g. The government established in 
Germany between 1920 and the 
rise of Hitler was 
1. a republic 
2. an absolute monarchy 
3. a dictatorship 
4. a limited monarchy 

—h. All of the following were terms 
of the Treaty of Versailles, ex- 
cept 
1. reparations payments by 

Germany 
2. severe limitation of the Ger- 
man army 


3. loss of German colonies 

4. ban on German emigration 
to other countries 

All of the following were char- 

acteristics of Hitler’s Germany, 

except “ 

1. extension of civil liberties 

2. persecution of Jews 

3. suppression of socialists and 
other parties 

4. gushing of free trade unions 

All of the following are matters 

for disagreement between Rus- 

sia and the Western powers 

over peace terms for Germany, 

except 

1. Polish boundary question 

2. centralized vs. a federal Ger- 
many 

3. extent of reparations 

4. disarmament of Germany 
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STARRED WORDS 


allotments (4 lét ménts) and alloca- 
tions (41 6 ka shins)—Allotments, a 
plural noun, comes from the verb to 
allot, which means to give out something 
fm parts or portions. Old-age pensions are 
paid in moth! installments or allot- 





ments. As used in the article, allocations 
is practically synonymous with  allot- 
ments. 

processing, rendering, and refining— 
Processing means the carrying out of a 
series of: operations which convert ma- 
terials into a useful form, especially a 
form suitable for commerce. One opera- 
tion in the processing of animal fat to 
produce lard is rendering. Rendering 


means the melting of a material in order 
to remove or separate a useful product. 
The rendering of waste kitchen fats is 
necessary in order to prepare the fats for 
use in the soap-making industry. Render- 
ing is sometimes a step in refining; that 
is, the removal of impurities from a ma- 
terial. Oils and fats must be purified by 
refining before they can be used for food 
or for industrial purposes. 
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IN BASKETB, 
by Adolph Rupp: 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Coach Shows You How.. 


¥% How To Pass (Hook Pass, a“ Team Offense ee 
Chest Pess, Baseball Pass) Je Winking team Mays” 

*& Special Ploys 

. te Team Defense 

x Zone Defense 

%& Fundamental Drilts 


ke How To Get and Stay 
in Condition ec 


How Te Shoot (Free Throw, 
Set Shot, Lay-up Shot, Jump 
Shot} 


How Teo Dribble 
How To Pivot . 
Stunts and Strategy 
Individual Defense 


Illustrated with STEP-BY-STEP 
Actual Action Photographs! 


Look, fellas . 
shows you what it takes to become a real star! It’s 


.. here’s a valuable book .. . one that 
clearly written, easy to understand, filled with swell 
“how-to” pictures! 

And it’s FREE! ... A gift to you from QUAKER 
OATS—the Giant of the Cereals! 

All you do is fill out the coupon below and mail it 
to us. We’ll see that you get your copy of ‘““How To 
Star In Basketball” by return mail. Send now! 


“THE GIANT 
OF THE CEREALS” 


Mother's Oats are the same 


Now! Quaker Oats 


you this FREE BOOK! 






Coach Rupp says: 
*‘A Quaker Oats breakfast supplies 
the kind of food energy every athlete 
must have to star in basketball.’’ 


Remember, there’s more growth, more endurance, more energy 
in gatmeal than any other whole-grain cereal. That’s why 
Quaker Oats is the Giant of the Cereals. It’s a Giant.in Nutri- 
tion. And a Giant in Value and Flavor, too! 


So eat Quaker Oats (or Mother’s Oats) for breakfast regu- 
larly. Let Quaker Oats help you be a “Star of the Future.” 


HURRY! Mail this coupon today! & 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. B 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


offers 


Please send my FREE copy of “How To Star In Basketball.” 
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Paul Bunyan 
us. Elsie Dinsmore 


THERE'S nothing like a good rousing ski session to put you 
in the mood for telling tall stories. 

A bunch of us T-A-B CLUBBERS were thawing out our 
ski boots in front of Sal Forsyth’s fireplace last night when 
Bill Stevens slipped into a rambling account of the days 
when he was logging with Paul Bunyan up in the Big North 
Woods. 

One yarn I'd never heard Bill or any other Bunyan fan 
tell before was about the year it rained from St, Patrick’s 
Day to the Fourth of July. 

“Paul finally got disgusted when his Fourth of July cele- 
bration was ruined,” Bill drawled. “So he doye into Lake 
Superior and swam to a spot where a solid pillar of water 
was coming down. He dove under the pillar, swam up into 
it, and climbed upward with powerful giant craw] strokes. 
Paul was gone bout an hour and came splashing down just 
as the rain stopped. 

“‘T turned the dern thing off!’ he said.” 

And so the evening went — from Paul Bunyan to Pecos 
Bill to Uncle Remus. 

o a e 
ACTUALLY, some of the funniest stories told came from 
Mary Jane Simmons, (Mary Jane is not exactly an inspiring 
sight on skis, but at an after-ski session, she really shines. ) 

Mary Jane claimed that the “funniest and most fantastic” 
character in literature was Elsie Dinsmore. Elsie, the hero- 
ine in a series of 28 books by Martha Finley, was an inspira- 
tion to our grandmothers. She was probably the “goodest” 
girl that ever graced the printed page. I gather she made 
Pollyanna look like a siren. 

According to Mary Jane, Elsie never disobeyed. She wept 
at an unkind word from her “dear papa”—who was a 


tyrant, and she spent most of her waking hours praying or 
reading the Scriptures. To top it off, she was insufferably 
smug about her own goodness, M. J. had us rolling on the 
hearth as she recounted some of Elsie’s pious bouts with 
temptation. 

The Elsie Dinsmore books seem to have passed into 
oblivion. We never would have heard of Elsie if M. J. hadn't 
dug her out of an old trunk in her great-aunt Lucy’s attic, 


a 2 ° 


THE Decline of Dinsmore set us to thinking about other 
books that our parents and grandparents enjoyed — but that 
teen-agers still enjoy today — books such as Kidnapped or 
Little Women. Those two, for instance, are such favorites 
that new movie versions have just been made of both. 

I guess the difference is that the March girls and David 
Balfour somehow seem like flesh-and-blood characters, even 
though they lived in a different period of history, Characters 
like Elsie are “too good to be true.” We can’t believe that 
girls were as good as Elsie — even in an age more disciplined 
than ours. So Elsie’s only good for a laugh today. 

Joe Dana suggested that a good test of whether teen-age 
characters in modern novels are well-drawn would be to ask 
ourselves: “Will they seem silly to another generation?” 

We began wondering about some of our super-successful, 
career-girl heroines, and a lot of our 20th-century Rover 
Boys who discover a chest of gold in every .chapter. How 
long will these characters last? 


o 2 e 


HEARD a good quip the other day. Plan to use it next time 
I have to give a report on a biography I don’t like. 

A famous British editor once claimed that when mea 
wrote about themselves, their work fell into two categories, 
“First of all,” he said, “there is the autobiography, 

“And second — the ought-not-to-be-ography!” 


Go ahead. Swipe it. 
Wiel Woankiy 


A Message from Pearl Buck to T-A-B CLUB Members 


To some readers, Pearl Buck is an author 
whose books are always entertaining and worth 
remembering. To others, she is the most distin- 

woman writer in America. 

Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for her novel, 
The Good Earth, and the only American woman 
to receive the Nobel Prize (for literature), Mrs. 
Buck lived the first 17 years of her life in China. 
She speaks with a deep understanding of the 
Chinese people when she tells us: 





“The Chinese have always had a profound 
reverence for books. In country regions, you 


self, pick up a stray scrap of printed paper and 
take it to a wayside temple where he will bum 
it as incense before the gods. This reverend 
springs from his conviction that great minds 
the past put their wisdom into books and thi 
therefore, in books we will discover the fim 
treasures of mankind.” 
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BOOKS FOR JANUARY 
{; SILAS MARNER — George Eliot 


2. THE GOOD EARTH Pearl Buck 


Paul Muni, 


| TRENT'S LAST CASE — £.C. Bentley 


This beok has been ‘called a masterpiece of detec- 
lve fiction by many expert detective fans, Sigbee 
Manderson, international financial genius, is found 
tot through the head on the grounds of his Eng- 
ish estate. Philip Trent, famous detective, works 
wt the solution, bringing to light the amazing 
lets that cause this to be — Trent’s last case. 


, PEABODY'S MERMAID 


Guy and Constance Jones 
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meyme in the movie? 


w would you like to fall in love with a mer- 
maid? You don’t believe in them? You will, after 
you read this amusing and witty little story. If all 
wople in love could work together as smoothly 
'Mr. Peabody and his mermaid, life would be 

gay as a bowl of goldfish. There’s a small 
gory hidden in the story and a large dose of 
or. Did you see William Powell and Anne 








eS) deka. Fe. cee le 


Have you ever been accused of something you didn’t do? 
For 16 years Silas Marner, an honest, hard-working weaver, 
was believed to be a thief. If it hadn’t been for a baby girl, 
who brought with her faith and love, and a good towns- 
woman, who looked in every day to comfort Silas, he might 
have gone mad living in the shadow of this accusation. 









Alot happens in this beautifully-told story of a Chinese man and his 
family. Because Wang Lung loved the soil, he rose from a poor Chinese 
farmer to a wealthy landowner. But, like any winner, he had to conquer 
many obstacles— flood, draught, sickness, fear, even revolution. Will 
Rogers called this the “best work of our generation.” Perhaps you saw 
the fine movie version of the story which starred Luise Rainer and 


}, TVA: Democracy on the March David E. Lilienthal 


This is the story of a new kind of pioneering. The Tennessee Valley was 
me of the poorest sections of the U. S. The soil was scarred with erosion. 
Every year more and more fertility was carried away by the river. Then 
the people, with a clear vision of what their valley should be, and a firm 
belief in a working democracy, took hold. The result is fertile farms, 
modern industry based on the electric energy of the river, fisheries, play- 
pounds, modern kitchens — rich and good living in every way. 


Happy Hunting 
It’s “open season” for T-A-B CLUB 
once again! Beginning now, all you 
readers Who were disappointed in the 
fall when you requested materials to 
join T-A-B CLUB too late in the term 
can start your clubs this month. You'll 
be just in time to take advantage of the 
latest and most splendid list of titles 
ever offered by T-A-B CLUB! To men- 
tion a few — The Babe Ruth Story, 
Seventeen, Captains Courageous, Wag- 
ons Westward, So Big, Meet Me in St. 
Louis, Bill Stern’s Favorite Football 
Stories, and Scaramouche. 

Each book costs only 25 cents. (Cor- 
rection— since you may choose a give- 
away book dividend for every four 
books you buy, the cost per book is 
really only twenty cents—two thin 
dimes. ) 

For you readers who are old: T-A-B 
CLUB hands —this is the fifth month 
of the fall term, your dividend month— 
so step right up and choose your give- 
away books. Your selection is not lim- 
ited to the five January titles. You may 
choose your dividends from any of this 
term’s books. If you're entitled to only 
one or two dividends, and there’s a 
third and irresistible title you want for 
your library, you may purchase it. If 
you've bought all five books each month, 
of course, you have no problem, Just 
check all five of the January selections 
and hand in the coupon (below) to 
your T-A-B CLUB secretary. 

Those of you who are. making a men- 
tal New Year’s resolution to start your 
T-A-B CLUB right now, need only ask 
your teacher to send in the coupon in 
her copy of Scholastic Teacher for the 
necessary materials with which to or- 
ganize a club. Your New Year’s resolu- 
tion to be a T-A-B CLUB member is 
one you needn't be afraid of breaking — 
you'll enjoy every moment you spend 
reading every T-A-B CLUB book you 
get. 


Teen Age Book Club January Titles — 





SILAS MARNER 





THE GOOD EARTH 
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Cry Deep, Cry Still 
(Continued from page 25) 


freezing weather to kill the putrid things 
in the earth and air each year, only this 
wetness which sickened people and 
kept them damp winter long. 

In sleep, young Tom cried. She sat 
in the slowly chilling room, listening to 
the fever have its way, holding his hand 
and silently praying her will into him. 
“ She feared to let his hand go and she 
feared to move. Mercy, about now, 
would be starting back over a country 
without roads or bridges; she had no 
tenderness in her thinking of him, only 
a feeling that if young Tom should die, 
her mind would die. 

Pain struck her in the back of the 
neck, and she seized the edges of the 
chair to avoid falling. She had slept a 
few moments and her hand had fallen 
away from young Tom’s hand. She 
searched for it, and panic came upon 
her at the quietness that was upon him. 
She bent, placing her head near his 
face; his breath rustled against it, but 
the sound of hard struggle was gone; 
and when she touched his face the 
heat, too, had gone. 

He was motionless; he was in the 
sleep of exhaustion and the fever was 


broken. She pulled the covers around 
him and, removing only her shoes, she 
got into bed beside Caroline and lay 
awake, too tired to be relieved. . . . 

On the seventh day the rain stopped; 
and the water-beaded trees around the 
house were all asparkle. A wolf hide 
hung in the cowshed, shot by Joe Teal, 
who had gone home. Young Tom sat 
propped around with pillows. He was 
hungry and he was better. 


She carried ten pails of freshet-yel- 
lowed water from the Cobway and set 
them on the washtub. “You're not so sick 
you can’t do some studying,” she told 
him. “It’s time wasted that’s sinful, and 
I'll not have you ignorant like that 
trapper. Caroline, get that arithmetic 
book for him.” She hoisted the boiling 
tub to a bench before the door, and did 
the washing. 

Joe Teal slipped into the cabin with 
a bottle of berry wine sent by his 
mother, having covered the four miles 
like a hound and yet breathing softly; 
and he refused food and quietly disap- 
peared. 

By afternoon the washing hung from 
every overhead pole in the cabin, be- 
neath which she had to duck to make a 
meal and tend young Tom. The close- 
ness of this living crossed her and made 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twelfth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 








Smart Swiss don’t miss when it comes to fruit. Nature's done 
a neat job of packaging pep in every piece. Fruit and fruit 
juices taste good, make you look and feel good. Eat it daily. 


her more and more irritable. This’ 
her mood when a straight, thin, 
whiskered man in a dark suit step 
from a horse before her door and ch 
fully announced himself. 4 
“I am Reverend White, ridin’ my 
cuit,” he said. “It was Sister Teal 
said you were here. The boy’s betf 
This, I guess, is Caroline, and I’ve st 
you at washin’ time and you won't 
me for it.” 
She didn’t. It offended her 
mously to bring him into this room 
its crowded furniture, and _ its , 
clothes scraping the top of his 
head. But he was a minister and @ 
was courteous to him, by nature res 
ing his profession. She went h 
around to make up a meal which, 
cause of its poor showing, further @ 
pressed her. He ate and he talked am 
he was full of good spirits. 
“Husband be back soon? It’s a 
ride to Vancouver. Sister Teal ma 
tioned he was after millstones. A mill 
by trade?” , 
“He’s got knowledge of it,” said Mm 
Mercy. i 
“He'll make out, he'll do well. His 
got good land, good water power—hes 
had the best choice before the mult 
tude come. There’s no‘ land like it fm 
richness.” He gave her a passing glante 
and went back to his food. “A litte 
rain, of course. There’s the gift it’s goe 
water to make things grow. I recall the 
harshness of Northern winters.” 
“I pine for cold weather,” she said 
“That’s natural, but another year her 
and you'll not hanker for home amd 
friends. You'll have them here.” _% 
“Will they ever come?” s 
. By the thousands,” said Reverend 
White, “and if you bend your ear, s 
ter, youecan hear the tramplin’ of ther 
feet now. It’s destiny. That winter wheat 
planted in the field?” 
“Yes.” . all 
“The rain that troubles you will bring 
that wheat on fat and heavy. The rap 
is your bread and butter.” He looked 
at the wine bottle on the table; she fet 
shame that he should see it and wor 
dered what his thoughts were. 
“That’s Sister Teal’s elderberry, I ree 
ognize. No medicine like it for your som” 
“Could L offer you some, Reverend 
He said®“N®” in a rather reluctail 
way and at once said it stronger. “Ne 
Barely enough for him. Now then,” he 
said, rising, “it’s twenty miles to the 
next family and I have got to ride.” He 
laid a hand on young Tom’s head, @ 
Caroline’s head, his hands blackened 
from the reins of the horse. £ 
He was a minister, but he had 
of that refinement about him whichy® 
Indiana, sets ministers apart; he ! 
man before a minister. He thanked 
for the meal and rode downgrad 
(Continued, on page 34) & 
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DELTA POWER TOOLS 


They’re prizes in the Wood Division of the 
1949 Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


* You can enter your regular shop work! 


* No entry fees or other charges! 


* Prizes for junior and senior high school students! 


Ask your shop teacher for free 
copy of official rules booklet! 


Wouldn’t it be swell to win a 
safe, accurate, good-looking 
Delta Power Tool? Think of the 
thrill you’d get from knowing 
that your woodworking skill won 
an award! Your friends sure 
would envy you! 

You have a chance to win. If 
you’re in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
llth, or 12th grades, there’s a 


place for you in this contest. 
You may enter any project in 
which the major material is w 
— and which falls into one of 
these four groups: (1) Carving; 
(2) Furniture Making; (3) Pat- 
tern Making; (4) Wood Turning. 
Enjoy the fun of working on 
your entry. Talk it over with 
your shop teacher and start now! 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


General Sales Office: ® 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2, Ith, 
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Time and again, news- 
paper headlines have told 
the dramatic story of how 
amateur radio enthusiasts— 
“hams’’—have carried life- 
saving and other vital mes- 
sages to all corners of the 
globe. 


If you‘re interested in building radios—as a hobby 
or as a future career—make sure that you enter 
the Radio-Electronics division of the 


1949 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


if you're interested in working with wood or metal or plastic, there 
are many other classifications with scores of cash and merchtndise 
prizes. Look over the list below and plan NOW to enter this year’s 
program. You may enter any or all of the following classifications: 


Plastics 
Machine Shop 
Wood Turning 
Wood Carving 
Furniture Making 
Radio-Electronics 
Mechanical Drawing 
Wood Patternmaking 
Wrought Copper and Brass : 
Wrought Aluminum and Cast Aluminum 








The following organizations want to help you get along in 
the field of your choice and are offering valuable awards: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
* DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. HIGGINS INK CO., INC. — LAFAYETTE RADIO 


Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and in- 
dustrial education teacher to write for a rules booklet to: 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








Cry Deep, Cry Still 
(Continued from page $2) ~ 


the meadow and out of sight. She wag 
disappdinted because he had neither 
asked anything of her spiritual cond 
tion nor had knelt with them in prayer, 

She would have been surprised # 
Reverend White. Passing around 4 
point of the hill he came to a grove of 
oaks well beyond the cabin, here dis. 
mounting to kneel before a tree. He 
knew her story from Mrs, Teal, he knew 
her trials frofn the trials of other women 
before her and he knew, by her expres 
sion, the depth of her unhappiness, 
Knowing it, he prayed for her aloud, 
naming all the troubles she had under. 
gone and all the excellences he saw 
within her. He listed them in a good 
round voice to , stating her case ag 
a lawyer might have done; and in the 
same voice he asked for a small amount 
of forgiveness, for a great deal of help, 
Then he rose, brushed his wet knees 
and rode into the gathering twilight 
toward a cabin twenty miles away. ... 

She milked, fed the pigs, and gath- 
ered the eggs and locked in the chickens 
after counting them. After Caroline had 
gone to bed she got her hgsket and 
pulled the rocker to the fire—all the 
long day waiting for this restful moment 
—and settled there with thread and 
patch cloth. For a moment the redness 
of her hands drew her attention and 
she became aware of the scratches upon 
them. She remembered that her grand- 
mother’s hands had been like this, but 
not her mother’s; for her grandmother 
had gone through the same drudgery 
while her mother, marrying the village 
merchant, had lived a calm life. 

She might have married a merchant, 
too, and her days would have been ag 
pleasant as her mother’s. All day 
the voices of the town would be ar 
her, leaving no room for lonesomeness, 
and she would belong, she would dance, 
she would go to church. She had not 
let herself think too much of Bob Burg: 
lon—that was a kind of unfaithfulness- 
but now she let him come into her 
mind and his courtship sent its sweet 
ness through her as she recounted it. 

It was hard to know, sometimes, what 
put one man above another and why 


-John Mercy, so abruptly coming into 


her life, had made Bob Burglon seem 
no longer right. It had been clear 
enough then. She looked closely at Bob 
Burglon, she looked closely at her hus 
band—and she said silently, “No more 
of that,” and put it out of her head 
The fireplace light at last made het 
eyes tired and she went to bed. ... 
She was up still earlier next morning 
and by daybreak had finished the ne 
changing chores. Now she brought f 
from the shed the slabs of cedar b 
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young Tom had cut, and began pound- 
ing the cedar fiber free, at last having a 
of it and a great mound of fluff 
gound her. She brought out a loom, 
tacking on the stringy cedar twine as 
warp, and began the tedious job of 
moaning the woof through; by noon she 
was sorry she had begun and grew cross 
when young Tom became _ hungry. 
“Caroline, fix his big stomach some- 
thing.” 

She hated to waste time, and by two 
gclock, having had no meal herself, 
fnished the cedar mat, threw it on the 
floor before the doorway and was done 
with it. But for a moment she studied 
itand thought: Why, it’s not bad, and 
saw how she could do better next time. 
She was in haste; everything piled up 
on her. From the shed she got a venison 
joint, and put it into the deep skillet. 
She made a pie, and at proper time laid 
ions and potatoes and parsnips around 
the baking venison. Twilight came on, 
she turned rapidly from one piece of 
work to another. 

She changed voung Tom’s_ bed, 
washed his face; she did Caroline’s hair 
and was momentarily happy with her 
daughter’s prettiness; and then at last 
she did her own hair and tied on a new 
apron. It was full dark by that time; 
sanding at the open doorway she lis- 
tened for the sound of Mercy’s wagon 


to rise from the far deep quiet of the 
night. She began to worry, to see the 
rivers he had to cross, the Indians who 
went back and forth through this coun- 
try in their roving bands. Young Tom 
said, “It’s way past suppertime.” 

“You can wait a little longer,” she 
said; then, in the distance beyond the 
meadow, she heard Mercy’s call. “It will 
be just a little while,” she said. She 
looked at them, adding, “We will not 
say weve been troubled, mind you.” 
She looked from one to the other. “I 
want you to know that there’s always 
trouble, and each one has got to stand 
his own, or everybody’d always be cry- 
ing. Your father’s got his, and bears 
them, and we'll bear ours.” 

He circled the wagon into its place 
beside the cabin, seeing his wife and 
daughter framed in the doorway’s gush- 
ing yellow light. He said, “That’s a 
pretty sight. Everything well?” 

Mrs. Mercy said. “We got along.” 

“I said eight days—and eight days it 
was.” 

“You can thank the Lord as much as 
your own good guessing,” she said. He 
unyokéd and led away the oxen and 
came slowly back, walking with a weary 
man’s loose knees. He got something 
from the wagon and said to Caroline, 
still standing in the doorway, “Magpie,” 
and saw Tom in bed. “What’s here?” 


* washed, 





“He had a cold,” said Mrs. Mercy, 
“but it’s all right now. We'll eat when 
you've washed.” She looked at him, 
knowing he had spared no strength to 
be back on time; he met her glance and 
a sparkle got into his eyes and he said, 
“We'll, then, I’ve: not been missed?” 

“Don’t be foolish, Mercy. It’s not 
right to beg for sentiment.” She watched 
him reach into the package he carried, 
laying out a clustered chunk of trans- 
parent rock candy, and a string of Hud- 
son Bay beads. “Candy, ftom London, 
for the kids. Beads for you.” 

She looked at them, she didn’t touch 
them, she didn’t meet Mercy’s eyes. 
Her manner was brisk, almost impa- 
tient. “I hope you didn’t. waste money 
on me. You know I don’t wear trinkets. 
They will do for Caroline,” she added 
and turned to bring the roast. 

He sat heavily on the rocker and got 
out of his boots, into his slippers. He 
combed his hair, and took 
his place at the table. When his family 
had come about it, he looked at theni, 
one by one, and dropped his head. 

“For the food, for a safe return, and 
for the health of this family, Lord, 
thanks, Amen.” He raised his head, a 
steady, faintly austere benevolence com- 
ing to his face. “No trouble, then?” 

“Nothing to speak of,” said Martha 
Mercy. 
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CAST 
ALUMINUM PROJECTS 






Don't copy these ex- 
amples. Think up your 
own designand gotoit! 
You're sure to have fun 
—you may win a prize. 








CASH PRIZES OFFERED FOR BEST 
CAST ALUMINUM PROJECTS! 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO is make an original project of cast 
aluminum in your school shop class. Enter it in the Metal 
Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by Scholas- 
tic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. Then keep your fingers 


crossed—you may win one of the twenty-seven prizes, ranging 


from $50 to $10 in cash. 


What fun, too! Working with aluminum may not only pay 
off in cash .. . it’s lots of fun. You'll be proud to show your 
project to friends and the family, so start now. Ask your 


teacher about the Aluminum Awards offered in this annual 


contest. 


ALuminum Company OF America, 1774 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


27 prizes offered for wrought aluminum projects, foo. 
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“love at first sight.” But even the 

most cold-blooded skeptic will 
have to admit that there is such a 
thing as “interest at first sight.” 

And as long as Mr. Interest sticks 
around, nobody needs to tell you 
that first impressions are important. 

When you know Myra’s brother is 
coming home from Iowa State for 
the week-end, you spend an extra 
hour dressing before you appear at 
Myra’s party. When you hear that 
the “new girl” has been assigned to 
the same dance committee you're 
working on, you go to every com- 
mittee meeting armed with bright 
suggestions. You're not putting on 
the dog exactly; you merely want to 
be at your best when someone spe- 
cial is about to collect a first impres- 
sion of you. 

The trouble is—you don’t always 

know when Someone Special is going 
to pop around the corner. So the only 
way to guarantee yourself a high rate 
of interest is to be at your best all the 
time. 
We don’t .mean you should wear 
your cashmere sweater and most 
devastating hair-do while simonizing 
the family car. We do mean that you 
should cultivate certain qualities of 
personality until they are permanent 
fixtures in your system. 

Don’t save the friendly smile and 
enthusiastic interest in what another 
person is doing for red-letter occa- 
sions. Don’t keep good manners and 
courtesy in the closet with your party 
dresses. Practice every day the pub- 
lic relations policies you'd like to 


ee there’s not such a thing as 


‘have working to perfection at a 


crucial moment. 


Q. Often at parties I find myself 
talking to someone to whom I was intro- 
duced—but whose name I have for- 
gotten. What should I do in a case like 
that? 


A. Of course, you can bluff gaily 
along for a few minutes, carefully 
avoiding calling Neal by any name at 
all. But sooner or later, another friend 
of yours is sure to join you, and you'll 
be expected to introduce Neal. 

In such a case, the only thing to do 


BOY dates GIRL 





George Clark in N. Y. Daily News 


“My new boy friend’s just perfect—except 
for little things like his table manners, 
clothes, and | can’t stand his friends.” 


(uy ted 


is to say frankly, “I’m very sorry, but 
I’ve forgotten your name.” (Actually, 
the ideal moment for straightening out 
this matter was when you first encoun- 
tered Neal the second time—before you 
needed his name for an introduction.) 
Neal will be glad to repeat his name. 
He knows remembering names is a com- 
mon difficulty, and he'll appreciate your 
interest in getting his name straight. 

But even if Neal isn’t offended by 
your lapse of memory, you probably 
will not have made an exactly brilliant 
impression on him. The very fact that 
remembering names is tough for many 
‘people makes the fellow who does re- 
member names stand out in a crowd. 

We know a very plain girl (by 
“plain,” we mean she’s neither striking- 
ly beautiful, nor unusually witty) who 
is the most popular girl in her class. She 
has one trick—she never forgets a name. 
It’s a small thing, but it makes every- 
one who meets her feel that she con- 
siders him important. 

This girl doesn’t have a natural ear 
for unfamiliar names. But she has cul- 
tivated the knack of listening during 
introductions. That’s the crucial mo- 
ment when too many of us are worrying 
about the impression we’re making— 
instead of concentrating on the person 


we're meeting. But anyone can learn) 
concentrate. ; 

Molly says, “Jody, this is Bob Dires 
tor.” Suppose you repeat his name fp 
yourself once—Bob Director. Suppow 
you think—Yes, he has a nice “direcf 
look. Chances are you'll remember 
Bob’s name until you encounter him 
again later in the evening. And if you 
call him by name then, his name will 
become fixed in your memory. As your 
English teacher will tell you, use a 
new word three times—and it’s yours! 
Ditto with new names. 

Along with remembering names, 
using them frequently in conversation 
puts a subtle polish on your conversa- 
tion. For instance: 

“I thought our assembly speakers 
proposals for world government sound- 
ed practical. What did you think 
Mary?” The small addition of Mary’ 
name gives your question a more per 
sonal touch. It suggests that you par- 
ticularly want to know what she thinks, 


Q. How do you make a certain boy 
notice you? 


A. Turning handsprings at a party 
is one way. You can also follow him 
around the halls at school, bumping 
into him accidentally four times a day. 
Or you can let it be known to the 
world via the grapevine that you think 
he’s the most splendid thing that ever 
happened to Simpson High. Such tac 
tics will surely bring you to his atten 
tion—however, he may begin running 
wildly in the other direction whenever 
he sees you. Boys dislike being made 
objects of public adoration. 

The truth is: although you can make 
someone “notice” you, there is no 
infallible way of spurring @ certaip 
person’s interest in you. All you can do 
is be your best self—in appearance, 
manners, and conversation—at all times 
If he (or she) is at all susceptible toa 
person of your particular talents and 
personality, the interest will percolate 
all by itself. 

Refraining from acrobatics and wn 
shipful glances doesn’t mean you 
should turn stiff or formal whenever & 
particular blue sweater heaves onto the 
horizon. Always be friendly, interested, 
and ready to join in any kind of fun 
But let your friendliness be directed 
toward everyone—not just toward the 
“certain someone” you'd like to impress. 
Boys usually like girls who are liked by 
other boys and girls. 

Besides, all-around friendliness is @ 
good insurance policy. If you make & 
good impression on everyone, yout 
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time and effort won’t be wasted in casé 
someone doesn’t quite measure up @ 
your “great expectations”—or in case he 
proves permanently allergic to browlt 
eyed blondes with freckles. 
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¥Y" Tops, don’t miss. ““ Worthwhile. 
“ Save your money. 


YM/MR. PERRIN AND MR. TRAILL 
(Two Cities. Produced by Alexander 
Galperson. Directed by Lawrence 
Huntington. An Eagle-Lion release.) 


This is a dramatic, frequently mov- 
ing story set ir an English public school. 
(The English public school is what we 
would call a private school in the 
U. S.) 

Banfield’s school is ruled by a cruel 
headmaster (Raymond Huntley). He 
has taunted and humiliated his masters 
(teachers) until they have lost all am- 
bition and self-respect. Particularly 
pathetic — and at the same time rather 
comic—is a Mr. Perrin (Marius Goring), 
who has become a stuffy, pompous old 
scholar. 5 

A crisis arises when Mr. Traill (David 
Farrar), an idealistic young war vet- 
ean, comes to teach at Banfield’s. Mr. 
Traill blithely ignores all the tradi- 
tions that a young master is expected to 
observe. As he rapidly becomes one of 
the students’ favorite masters, he incurs 
the wrath of the older masters. When 
Traill becomes engaged to the girl 
Perrin has fancied was in love with 
him, Perrin sees his last dream disin- 
tegrate. Occasional flashes of melo- 
drama highlight the efforts of these two 
masters to work out their antagonism. 

The story is basically a tragic one, 
but before the tragedy unfolds, this 
British film treats you to several in- 
teresting characterizations, some dry 
humor, and some amusing glimpses of 
student activities at an English board- 
ing school. 


VMCHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by William 
Perlberg. Directed by George 
Seaton.) 


Apartment for Peggy and Miracle on 
Mth Street won for the Perlberg-Seaton 
team a reputation as one of the most 
Oiginal and promising producer-direc- 
lr combinations in Hollywood. But 

ir current collaboration, Chicken 
Every Sunday, is only fairly amusing 

-fare. 

What the film lacks more than any- 








hing is a plot. The story clings rather 
Mecertainly to a series of entertaining 
Sodes that serve to point up two 


life-like and engaging characterizations, 

One character is Jim Hefferan (Dan 
Dailey), a likeable, irresponsible fel- 
low with an “investment bug.” Char- 
acter No. 2 is Jim’s wife, Emily (Celeste 
Holm), who wants only “security.” 
Every time Jim makes another invest- 
ment, Emily takes in another boarder — 
just to make sure there will be enough 
cash to meet the installments on the 
mortgage. Since Jim has an idea a 
minute, the story soon has Emily adding 
extra wings to the house — to accommo- 
date enough boarders to ward off bank- 
ruptcy. 

Though repetitious and over-long, the 
incidents have a warm-hearted humor. 
Celeste Holm’s performance in her first 
big starring role is the film’s chief 
virtue. 





Movie Check List 

Drama: “““So Dear to My Heart. 

¥rrjoan of Arc. “““Hamlet. “““The 

Snake Pit. ~““Apartment for Peggy 
“The Red Shoes. ““The Boy with Green 
Hair. ““An Act of Violence. ““High 
Fury. ““The Three Musketeers. ~““A Let- 
ter to Three Wives. “Whiplash. “Yellow 
Sky. “The Kissing Bandit. “The Plot to 
Kill Roosevelt. ““Macbeth. 

Comedy: ““The Paleface. ““Miss Tat- 
lock’s Millions. ~“Every Girl Should Be 
Married. “Let’s Live a Little. “That 
Wonderful Urge. ““June Bride. ““You 
Gotta Stay Happy. “John Loves Mary. 
“A Kiss in the Dark. ““Unfaithfully 
Yours. 

Musical: ““Words and Music. 

Documentary: “”““Louisiana Story. 
vvvThe Secret Land. “““The Quiet One. 

Foreign: ““The Chips Are Down 
(French). 








How to romance a ballet dancer 









1. The first time you saw that beauteous 
ballerina in the gym, your heart did a 
Pirouette. You may not be a wooer of 
Terpsichore, but if you want to woo this 
little Miss, you need a good-looking Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 





3. ouCH! This is tripping the light fan- 
tastic with the accent on tripping. Anyway, 
this unsuccessful lesson gives her a full 
view of your form-following Arrow Shirt. 
Now suggest a little dance-floor dancing 
for tonight. 





é i eo 
2. While she explains the double-entre- 
chat, her eyes can take in the perfect Arrow 
Coilar and neat Arrow Tie that compli- 
ment your features. No Nijinsky you, but, 
nevertheless, you wouldn’t mind a couple 
of lessons if she plays teacher. 





has had enough dancing for today. Now she 
wants to sit them out. Who’s complaining?’ 
MORAL: Dancing or romancing, keep on 
your toes with Arrow Shirts, Ties, Hand- 
kerchiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 































































8 OR MORE 
QATEST REGENTS 
COMPLETELY ANSWERED 
> 
ALL PROBLEMS SOLVED 


The little red books 
heve oll the enswers 


At your feverite bookstore or order 
direct from 
rron’s Regents Series 
37 Germania re 




















Brooklyn 10, N. 
i 
SENIORS itmerica's most Boas: 


tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earh 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 

















Sell your School er ee best line 
of GRADUATION NAME 0S in the 
coun’ . Lowest prices ever poe We pa 
a est commissions. Mon hiy Bulletins. 
our cards FREE! Agencies going like ag 
=. Risburek’ 30 Write — CARD SPECIALT! s. Box 235-N 


Sem PINS 30'° RINGS'I” 


For your class or club. Over 
300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Best P P, Metal Arts Co. 








FANS 


Brassard award 
for boy and 
girl winners 


@ Do you want to participate in an intra- 
mural rifle tournament—with free awards to 
each qyarter-finalist? Here is your chance. You 
may have your school enrolled in the Scholastic 
Intramural Rifle Tournaments —a tournament 
run wholly by your school within your school. 
You may have one tournament for boys and 
another for girls. 


@ See your coach or athletic director. Have 
him fill out the coupon below, and we'll take 
care of the rest. 


SCHOLASTIC RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 
7 €. 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me full details on enrolling my 
school for an intramural rifle tournament and 
getting the free awards and materials. 


Name 





Faculty Position 

















Short Shots 


HANKS, friends, for all the nice 
Toines you said about my basketball 

predictions (December 15th ‘col- 
umn). Since picking my pre-season All- 
American teams, I’ve seen two more 
players who certainly rate with the best. 
I refer to Vince Boryla, of Denver, and 
Ermie Vanderweghe, of Colgate. 

Vince, a transfer from Notre Dame, 
will probably make everybody’s. All- 
American. A big, powerful guy and a 
dead shot with either hand, he’s been 
averaging over 20 points a game. 

Ernie is one of those stars who does 
everything well—shoot, pass, and re- 
bound. Although he’s not as flashy as 
Boryla, he is just as valuable. 

Jack Lavelle, the famous football 
scout, was consoling a coach whose 
team had just lost. “If you think you had 
a bad time, just think of those boys who 
played Notre Dame last week. It was 
late in the game. They were bruised 
and bloody and tired. They were trail- 
ing 65-0. And what happens? 

“Some fellow in the band toots a few 
notes on a trumpet and 2,500 rooters 
stand up and shout, ‘FIGHT!’” 

Bill Higgins, of Helena, Mont., writes: 
“In one of your recent columns, you 
said that the biggest football score of 
all time was the 222-0 shellacking that 
Georgia Tech handed Cumberland in 
1916. But in your December 8, 1947, 
issue (The fiend saves all my col- 
umns!), you said that Have:. High, of 
Kansas, beat Sylvia High, 256-0. What 
goes?” 

Elementary, dear Higgins. One was 
a college record, the other a high school 
mark. Next case, please. 

Some people collect stamps. Others 
collect man-hole covers. Sanford Levy, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., collects nicknames. 
Anyway, he wants to know the nick- 
names of his six favorite colleges. 

Here they are, bub: Cornell, “Big 
Red”; Dartmouth, “Indians”; Rutgers, 
“Scarlets”; Syracuse, “Orangemen”; 
Colgate, “Red Raiders”; Brown, 
“Bruins.” 

In my December 8th column, I said 
that Bill De Correvont was a graduate 
of Lane High School, Chicago. I just 
trusted my memory—which was a mis- 
take. Ray Minks, of the Windy City, 
tells me that Bill attended Austin High, 
not Lane. Ray also says that Austin is 
still winning football games. They 
copped 26 in a row before losing in the 
1948 city semi-finals. 

The folks in Bedford, Ind., are still 
chuckling over an advertisement that 
appeared in the local newspaper on 
November 17. Written by a hunter 
whose equipment had been stolen, it 
read as follows: “Will the party who 
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woached a n 
ted smartl; 
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Navy men?” | 

“After all, 
, they a 
; : Stor 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin Phow | The presid 
Pride of Hawaii—Thelma “Keko” Ka- funcern had ; 
lama, who swam on the champion- fupposedly s 
ship U. S. Olympic 400-meter relay fiout the fact 
team, Just 17 years old, Thelma at- failed the m 
tends Kaimuki High in Honolulu. funtion to th 
at there we 

stole my gun, shells, shell vest, and img about. 
game bag from my car on November ft what wi 
11, please come back and get my bird # Maintenan 
dog.” time to. 
Bennie Oosterbaan, the football- | Thoughtful 
coach-of-the-year, was a three-time All- i foreman. 
American end at Michigan back in the | 50 you h: 
1920s. What few people know is that [¥éll, I'll tell 
Bennie was also a crack baseball pal call me 1 
player. He was part of the longest ,fme down ar 


double-play combination in baseball 
history: Puckelwartz (ss) to Pommeren- | . s 


ing (2b) to Oosterbaan (1b). Ike: “You c: 

The whole territory of Hawaii is mad fs 109 degre 
at me. They think I’m the worst thing | Mike: “So v 
that’s happened to them since Pearl fithe shade a 


Harbor. And I don’t blame ’em. Way 
back in September, I said that only four 
high school kids made the 1948 U. S. 
Olympic team. It seems there were five. 

I overlooked the pride and joy of 
Hawaii, 17-year-old Thelma (“Keko”) 
Kalama, of Kaimuki High School, 
Honolulu, who swam on our champion- 
ship girls’ 400-meter relay team. 

You can’t tell Jim Joy and Steve 
Pakula a thing when it comes to foot- 
ball winning streaks. They’re from Mis- 
souri (Conception Junction and Kansas 
City, respectively), pardner, and 
they're mighty proud of the fact that a 
local school—Missouri Valley College- 
owns the longest win string in the land. 

The Vikings- have won 41 straig 
games, haven’t been beaten in thf 
and a half years, and have chalked 
seven straight conference titles! 

Bob Schneider, of Hamilton, IIl., sen 
me three all-star baseball teams co 
posed of players whose first names 
Bob, John, and Ed. Nothing to 
about that, son. Let’s see you work 1 
a team of Hermans. That I'll print 
—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Edita 
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A private was walking down the 
geet with his girl when they ap- 
poached a naval officer. The soldier sa- 
jited smartly and the gesture was re- 
med. “Why do Army men salute 
Navy men?” she asked. 
“After all, my dear,” 


replied the sol- 
dier, ‘ 


“they are our allies.’ 
Quote 


Story with a Moral 


The president of a large American 
meern had noticed that a great many 
mpposedly scarce nails were strewn 
ut the factory grounds. After having 
alled the maintenance foreman’s at- 
intion to this, he observed one day 
t there were still a few to be found 
about. The foreman explained 
t, what with one thing and another, 
maintenance department just didn’t 
ve time to attend to everything. 
Thoughtfully, the president gazed at 
is foreman. 

‘So you haven’t enough time, eh? 
ell, I'll tell you. Next time you spot a 
, call me up on the phone, and I'll 
e down and pick it up! 
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Shady Story 


Ike: “You can’t work in Africa! Why 
is 109 degrees in the shade!” 
Mike: “So what? I won’t be working 


the shade all the time.” 
Canadian High News 
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Hermans in New Jersey Educational Review 
gratulations, Miss Jones. | don’t 
when I’ve flunked a better test.” 


Party Manners 

The mother was briefing her young 
daughter who was about to return a 
little friend’s call. “If they ask you to 
stay for dinner,” she instructed, “say 
‘No, thank you. I have dined.’” 

But during the visit the friend's 
father said, “Come along, my dear, and 
have a bite with us. 

“No, thank you,” the little guest re- 
plied, “I’ve already bitten.” 


Bright Boy 


“And what ig your reason for wishing 
to marry my daughter?” asked the 
father. . 

Puzzled, the young man scratched 
his head, pondered a second, then an- 
swered: “I have no reason. I'm in love.” 


_Appreciation 

A small-town druggist and one of 
his customers were constantly arguing 
about whether or not animals have a 
sense of appreciation. The druggist 
stated flatly that they do not, while the 
customer maintained they do. 

One day the druggist saw his friend 
running into the drugstore. “Today I 
can prove to you that animals have a 
sense of appreciation,” he said. 

The customer explained that he’d 
been driving down a country road, when 
he heard 4 cow moo pitifully. After 
stopping his car, he discovered that the 
cow’s calf had fallen into the ditch and 
Was unable to climb out on its wobbly 
legs. 

“I got out of my car,” the customer 
continued, “and by pushing and shoving 
that calf, I finally got it back on the 
bank with its mother. Then you should 
have seen that cow show her sense of 
appreciation. First she’d lick the calf, 
and then she’d lick me. Her apprecis- 
tion was touching.” 

The druggist showed his disdain. 
“She wasn’t showing you her sense of 
appreciation,” he said. “That cow just 
thought she had twins.” 


Dr. C. M. Edmondson 


Quandry 
They stood beneath the mistletoe. 
He knew not what to do. 
For he was only five feet tall, 
And she. was six feet two. 


Sounded That Way 


A school inspector asked a pretty 
teacher: “Do you teach observation?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I will test the class. Now, chil- 
dren, shut your eyes and sit still.” 

The inspector made a slow, chirping 
sort of noise and asked, “Now, children, 
what did I do?” 

One little boy piped up: 
teacher.” 


“Kissed 


Wyndotte H. 8S. Pantagraph 





Put the Bee on Him 

An irate visitor darted angrily up to 
the beekeeper and complained: “One 
of your bees stung me, and I want you 
to do something about it.” 

“Certainly, madam. Just show me 
which bee it was and I'll have it pun- 
ished.” 


Capper’s Weekly 


Sign of the Times 
Sign of the week (Hanging in Bill 
Bertolotti’s Restaurant in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, N. Y. C.)—“The management can- 
not be responsible for hats, coats, or 
waiters’ political opinions.” 
Parade 


° Test 
Any girl can be gay in a classy coupé. 
In a taxi, anyone can be jolly; 
But the girl worthwhile 
Is the girl who can smile 
When you take her home in a trolley. 


Southwest Herrold 


History of Invention 


High heels were invented by a girl 
who was kissed good-night on the fore- 
head. 

Garfield Messenger 


Jet-propelled 


St. Peter: “How did you get here?” 
New Arrival: “Flu.” 








ORDER THE NEW 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25° pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two 5c PLANT- 
ERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar 
wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 
and an eraser inside 
the pencil barrel. 
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ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 


PEANUTS 
Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

















































when you mean 


the wrapper. 



























For ‘extra “steam” in sports and daily living, make sure to eat PLANTERS 
PEANUTS regularly. Remember, energy comes from energy foods, and there 
is no better, or tastier, energy food than PLANTERS. The crisp, fresh pea 
nuts you find in a bag of PLANTERS or in the PLANTERS PEANUT JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar are the largest and meatiest grown—and furnish you 
with the biggest energy bargain a nickel can buy. To make certain you're 
getting genuine vitamin-rich PLANTERS, look for the ““Mr. Peanut’’ man on 


WANT A MECHANICAL PENCIL? . . . See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! 
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Especially Recommended For 


World History: 
Unit on Germany: (1) “Germany, 
1949,” p. 18; (2) “How They Got 
That Way,” p. 14; (3) “Bewildered 
Fritz,” p. 17; (4) “The Ruhr: Work- 
shop or Arsenal?” p. 18. 


World Geography, Economic Geogra- 
phy: 

“Fats and Oils: World’s No. 1 Food 
Shortage,” p. 6. “The Seaway... 
Again,” p. 9. “The Ruhr: Workshop 
or Arsenal?” p. 18. “How We Live 
in Newfoundland,” p. 20. “How We 
Live in Paraguay,” p. 22. 

Civies, Citizenship, American History: 


“The Seaway ... Again,” p. 9. 


All classes: 


“World News in Review,” p. 10. 


fats and Oils (p. 6) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


The shortage of fats and oils—espe- 
cially in those countries, chiefly in Eu- 
rope, which normally import part of 
their supply—is serious. This shortage 
undermines people’s health, because 
much of our bodies’ energy comes from 
edible fats. 

Such fats as lard and. butter come 
fom animals. Many plants also yield 
important fats: soybean oil, cottonseed 
oil, peanut oil, and olive oil, to name a 
few. Fats are used for food, as drying 
ails in paints, as medicines, in the mak- 
ing of soaps, and to produce explosives. 

Europe’s meat animals, the chief 
source of Europe's fats, were greatly 
duced in number during World 
War II. In Southeast Asia, source of 
most of the world’s exportable vegeta- 
ble fats, plantations were ruined or 
neglected during the war. Exports from 
China, India, and Indonesia are only a 
faction of pre-war. In the meantime, 
the world needs more fats than ever. 
World population has increased. 

The U. S., formerly a major fats im- 
porter, has built up home production 
of fats. But Europe, always dependent 
imports, is hard hit by the world ex- 
port shortage. 

The International Emergency Food 
Committee (IEFC) of the United Na- 
tims Food and Agriculture Organiza- 


|} tn acts as a “traffic cop” that controls 


the flow of 4/5ths of the fats in world 








m’m™merce. IEFC allocates fats to na- 


in greatest need. 
sehe world supply of fats can be in- 
through increased production 


Teaching +uds for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


and through the conservation of exist- 
ing supplies. 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To explain why the world needs fats 
and oils; to tell why the supply is so 


short; and to tell what is being done 
to correct the situation. 


Discussion Questions , 

Why is a diet deficient in fats and 
oils a serious menace to good health? 
What are the most important sources 
of supply for fats? What are fats and 
oils used for besides food? Why are 
Europeans especially hard hit by the 
world shortage of fats? Why have oil 
and fat exports from Asia fallen off? 
What is the United Nations doing to 
help relieve the shortage? What is the 
British plan for increasing vegetable- 
fat production in Africa? What is being 
done to conserve the supply of fats? 


Student Activities 

Give a brief oral or written report 
on one of these topics: 

1. cottonseed oil 

2. palm oil 

8. olive oil 

4. peanut oil 

5. soybean oil 

Ask your home economics teacher 
for a recipe for making homemade 
soap. See also consumer-education 
books in library. 

Ask your neighborhood butcher if 
he still buys waste kitchen fats. Report 
to the class. 





_ SEMESTER QUIZ 


The regular semi-annual Sem- 
ester Quiz comes to you with this 
issue of World Week. This is a 
four-page supplement of quiz ma- 
terials based on social-studies ar- 
ticles during the current semester. 
You will receive one copy for each 
student subscriber. If you need ex- 
tra copies, write to The Editor, 
World Week, 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 

Scoring is based on 100 points 
for a perfect paper. Many teachers 
find it more convenient to give 
only part of the quiz at a time. 
Pages 1-2 and Pages 3-4 each form 
a 50-point unit. By doubling each 
point value, you can readily use 
each of these two-page units as a 
separate 100-point quiz. 

Answers are on page 6-T. 














References 
See World Week, December 8, 1948, 
page 3-T. 


St. Lawrence Seaway (p. 9) 
Aims 

To explain the purposes of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway-power project and 
to tell why there’s controversy over the 
plan. 


Discussion Questions 

Why does the Midwest support the 
seaway project? President Truman? 
Why are some business leaders op- 
posed? 


Map Study 

Name _ several Great Lakes ports 
which would have direct water access 
to the ocean if the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is constructed. What manufac- 
tured goods come from states in the 
Midwest area? What minerals? What 
farm products? 


Germany, 1949 (p. 13) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE “ 


The joint occupation of Germany by 
four powers has foundered.on basic dif- 
ferences between Russia and the West- 
ern powers over a peace treaty for 
Germany. Agreement has not been 
reached on the matters of frontiers, 
reparations, and form of government. 
As a result the terms of the Potsdam 
agreement have been violated. Eastern 
Germany has been largely incorporated 
into the Russian economy and the 
Western powers are planning to set up 
a separate state in Western Germany. 
Differences have been highlighted in 
Berlin, where the Soviet blockade has 
necessitated supply by airlifts. Efforts 
to mediate the dispute both within the 
U. N. and outside have been unsuc- 
cessful. 

Aim 

To have students understand the 
reasons for the delay in concluding a 
treaty of peace for Germany. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What was the Potsdam Confer- 
ence? Why have the four powers failed 
to respect the agreements made at 
Potsdam? 

2. If you were a Russian official, 
how would you justify Russia’s be- 
havior in Germany? As an informed 
American citizen, reply to the Russian 
arguments. 

8. The Russians have stated that the 
Berlin crisis ig not a threat to world 



































































January 19: 


On The Air: 


January 26: No issue. 


February 2: 

Great Issues: 
February 9: Siberia, Russia’s 
February 16: 





Tropical Africa: New Frontier? 
What’s Ahead in Indonesia? (world affairs). 
The Printing Revolution (civics). 

How We Live in Puerto Rico. 

“Week End With Music.” 


“Secret Land.” 
Virgin Islands (No. 2 of “Overseas America.”). 


COMING—Next Four Issues 


(geography). 


What Should We Do about County Government? (civics). 


Puerto Rico (No. 1 of “Overseas America,” 
U. S. possessions and territories). 


Science and Human Welfare. 


a new series on 


(geography). 


Metropolis: The Overgrown City (civics). 
Canal Zone (No. 3 of “Overseas America”). 








peace. Do you agree? Defend your 
answer. 

4. Describe the efforts to mediate 
the dispute between Russia and the 
West. 

Activity 

Bring to class several clippings on 
the current situation in Germany. Be 
prepared to give a one-minute talk on 
=Chances for Peace in Germany today.” 


How They Got That Way (p. 14) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 

The problem of understanding Ger- 
many is a complicated one. Germany 
has contributed much to world culture. 
Germany’s record has also been marked 
by wars. 

German history, from Roman times 
to the present, is sketched to provide a 
basis for understanding the Germans. 

Charlemagne’s empire was _parti- 
tioned in 843, marking the beginning 
of France and Germany as separate re- 
gions. Germany long remained dis- 
united. By the 18th century Prussia 
developed as a powerful state. In 1871, 
after Prussian victories over Austria and 
France, the German Empire emerged. 
Bismarck was its political mentor until 
1890 when Kaiser William II “dropped 
the pilot.” 

Rivalry with other European powers 
led to World War I, German defeat, 
the Kaiser’s exile, and the establish- 
ment of the Weimar Republic. Hopes 
for a peaceful, democratic Germany 
faded during the 1920’s and Hitler 
emerged as dictator in 1933. Prepara- 
tion for war began at once. After early 
successes in World War II, the Axis 
collapsed. Germany today is occupied 
by the victorious powers. 


Aim 


To give a panorama of German his- 
ca 


tory from the time of the Roman Em- 
pire to the present. 


Assignment 

1. Make a time line on which you 
indicate the highlights of German his- 
tory from the time of Julius Caesar to 
the present. Underline in red the wars 
in which Germany (or the territory now 
called Germany) participated. 

2. Identify: Charlemagne, Holy Ro- 
man Empire, Hapsburgs, Hohenzol- 
lerns, Frederick II of Prussia, Bismarck, 
Kaiser William II, Von Hindenburg, 
Hitler. 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” p. 3-T, in 
December 15 and January 5 issues. 


The Ruhr (p. 18) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 
The Ruhr is 


an economic region in 





Notice THE CARD 


A subscription order card is en- 
closed with this copy of Teacher 
Edition. It is for the use of teachers 
who wish to start classroom sub- 
scriptions with the first issue of the 
second semester, or for those 
teacher-subscribers who have not 
yet placed their renewal orders for 
the second semester. Teachers who 
have already ordered for the sec- 
ond semester need not send this 
card to us, but we do ask that they 
relay it to a teacher who does not 
have a classroom subscription to 
World Week. 

Order early for prompt delivery 
of the February 2nd and 9th is- 
sues. Thank you. 


THE EDITORS 











northwestern Germany which was fq 
merly the largest source of coal and 
steel in Europe. Restoration of its oyt. 
put is essential. to the success of the 
Marshall Plan and, at the same time 
could make possible future German 
gression. It has been decided that be 
Ruhr shall remain part of Germany 
Allied controls are being workalll out 
Aim 
To have students understand the ARTIC! 
prime importance of the Ruhr in thebbtion.” ( 
economic and military life of Europe RdJatic 
Drive to 
ates Net 













“Gre 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why has control of the Ruf K: 
aroused so much controversy since the oe 
end of World War II? 8) $2. * 


2. State the points of view of spokes, FILM 


men for the United States and far Ed 
France. Which points of view do yop ™™ 5° 
favor? Why? ower disc 
: ge. Prod. 
fhrist in 
Newfoundland, Paraguay th Ave.. 
(pp. 20-22) mt or sa 
: , FILMST! 
These articles are part of a reg of Ato 
series in which young people of tha. iad d 
Americas describe life in their countrie ¥. With 
Many teachers find the articles i en 
this series ideal for classroom and crf ppcorn 
‘ent events club oral reports and dish, 3. 
pee idist. Le 
Next week: “How We Live in Puerta ky 
Rico.” In the Feb. 3 issue there wilh, Ori ‘ 
be an article on Puerto Rico as part ¢ llable . 
a new series, “Overseas America. 1 1749 I 
blished ir 















Answers to Semester Quiz 

Page 1-Q: 
1, Trygve Lie; 2, Paul G. Hoffman; § 
Queen Juliana (of the Netherlands); 


indo 







Jai 
Bernard Law Montgomery; 5, Lucius D 
Clay; 6, Palestine; 7, General Assembly PAMPHLE 
Security Council; 8, Cancer; 9, Economigmtau, 10 F 
Cooperation Administration; 10, Yuge ARTICLE: 
slavia; 11, Louis S. St. Laurent; 12, Albegimes Maga 
W. Barkley; 13, Ingrid Bergman; 14, 8, °47 | 
Munoz Marin; 15, Juan D. Peron. BOOK: N 
Page 2-0: t (Macmil 
1, Eire; 2, Benelux; 3, coal; 4, Vientiiys 
5, Francisco Franco; 6, Dominion of Indi ber 
7, Manchuria; 8, south; 9, rice; 10, Gre 
Britain. 
Page 3-Q: ARTICLES 
1. A. 1-O; 2-O; 3-F; 4-N; 5-F; 6-F; 7% Oct. 6, 
O; 8-F; 9-O; 10-F. Dandi gl 
1. B. 1-Five; 2-One; 3-250%; 4N@Gold,” Scie 
5-N. ] 48). 
II. A. a-3; b-3; c-3; d-1; e-3. BOOKS: s 
9 
i B. 6, 1,.4 5, 7, 9 6,2, Oe of print 
Page 4-0: % (Harpe 
a-8; b-1; c-2; d-10; e-14; f-7; g-11; Diss Lamoy 
5; 53. wf: a 0 
ee 





Answers to World Week Quiz, page 2 MS Sibe: 

I. Fats and Oils: a-2; b-2; c-3; d-3; iy gp sites 
2; f-3; g-4. 

II. Germany, Past and Present: A. 
6, 3, 5, 4. B. a-3; b-4; c-1; d-2; ols 
g-1; h-4; i-1; j-4. F 
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red tl reat Issues: Science 


February 2 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 
























stand the} ARTICLES: “Congress Considers a National Science Foun- 
hr in theWation,” Congressional Digest, Dec. ’48. “National Science 
f Europeffoundation,” A. W. Jones, Scientific American, June °48. 
Drive to Improve America’s Scientific Research,” United 
ates News, June 13, ’47. 
BOOK: No Place to Hide, David Bradley (Little, Brown, 
48) $2. A fine, new contribution to atomic discussion. 
FILMS: Atomic Power. Prod. and dist. March of Time, 
forum Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
§mm, sound, b&w, 19 min. Rent. Traces history of atomic 
ower discoveries up to 1945. The Church in the Atomic 
ie. Prod. RKO Pathe for Federal Council of Churches of 
Phrist in America. Dist. Film Forum Foundation, 127 E. 
jay %h Ave., Spokane, Wash. 16 mm, sound, b&w, 19 min. 
mt or sale. 
FILMSTRIPS: How to Live with the Atom; World Con- 
a regu! of Atomic Energy: Up and Atom. (Three filmstrips) 
ple of thiiod and dist. Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., New York, 
"counts y With 16-in. 33 1/3 rpm transcriptions, or with scripts. 
articles i , about 20 min. each. Sale separately or together. 
n and CU RECORDING: Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy. Prod. 
s and dis} dist. Lewellen’s Club Productions. Two 12-inch records, 
brpm. Sale. 
in Puettd scRIPT: Pilot Lights of the Apocalypse, Louis N. Ride- 
there wilh, Originally in Fortune, Jan. 46. Runs about 5 min. 
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as part @uiable from National Committee on Atomic Informa- 

orice. m, 1749 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 10c. (Also 
iblished in Senior Scholastic, Apr. 12, ’48.) 

duiz 


Hoffman; ndones ia 


erlands); D January 19 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 
1 a PAMPHLETS: Available from Netherlands Information 


eau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Free. 


3, Econom 
10, Yug4RTICLES: “No Man’s Land of the Far East,” N. Y. 
t; 12, Albetimes Magazine, Oct. 3, 48. “Indonesia,” Senior Scholastic, 
an; 14, Laie 8, °47 (special issue on New Nations of Asia). 
on. WOK: Native Peoples of the Pacific World, F. M. Kees- 
¢ (Macmillan, 45) $3. 
; 4, Vienna e , 
on of Ina DO TLL 
e; 10, Gre 
February 9 in World Week 
ARTICLES: “The Economy of Siberia,” Far Eastern Sur- 
5-F; 6-F; ™% Oct. 6, “48. “The Soviet Master Plan for Shifting 


manding Industry,” Life, Aug. 9, 48. “Stalin’s Mountain 
50%; 4N@Gold,” Science Digest, Nov. °48 (also in This Week, July 
1, 48). 







3. WOKS: Siberia, Emil Lengyel (Random House, *43) 
, 10, 3. At of print). Through Russia’s Back Door, R. E. Lauter- 
h (Harper, 47), $2.75. Peoples of the Soviet Union, 

7; g-11; b4ftiss Lamont (Harcourt, 46), $3, pp. 122-144. Michael 
"off; a courier of the Czar, Jules Verne (Scribner), 

2, page MEMS: Siberia, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 16mm. 
c-3; 0-2; 80 min. (pre-war but still useful, esp. second reel). 
of the Arctic, Knowledge Bldrs., 1944. 16mm. sd. 

sent: A. SiMain Sale or rent (includes northeastern Siberia). Peoples 





® Soviet Union, International Film Foundation, 1946. 
sd. Rent or sale (includes Siberian types). 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


E YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 





Career Club 


In Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical English 
starting Feb. 2 


These references will be useful in connection with the 
three articles in the Career Club series on how to judge 
programs of study offered by colleges, business and trade 
schools, and apprenticeship-training courses. 

PAMPHLETS: (1) Should You Go to College? 48 pp. 
(2) Apprentices. Occupational Briefs, No. 20. 4 pp. 15c. 
Science Research Assoc., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 

ARTICLES: “Who Should Go to College?” NEA Journal, 
October, 1948. Page 448. 

BOOK: Educating for Industry Thru Apprenticeship, by 
Patterson and Hedges. Prentice Hall, 1946. $2.50. 

WRITE to the National Home Study Council, 839 17th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for free information about 
correspondence courses. 


Haiti 
February 9 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Haiti, Pioneer of Freedom, Coordinator 
of Inter-American affairs, (10c), 1944, for sale Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 
Haiti, the Black Republic, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., (12c), 
1948, United Nations Education Center, 334 Bond Building, 
Wash., D. C. Haiti, (10c), 1942, (American Nation Series, 
No. 11), Pan American Union, Wash., D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Black Republic,” World Week, Feb. 11, 
1946. “Haiti, a Country We Should Know,” by E. Swan, Jr., 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, Nov. 17, 1945. “Bare 
Feet and Burros of Haiti,” by O. P. Newman, and “Haiti 
Goes to Market,” by B. Anthony Stewart, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Sept. 1944. 

BOOKS: Stories of the Latin American States, by Nellie 
Van de G. Sanchez, $2.50 (Crowell, 1941). Inside Latin 
America, by John Gunther, $3.50, (Harper; 1941). Neigh, 
bors to the South, by Delia Goetz, $2.50, (Harcourt, 1941). 


Yardsticks for ' 
Judging Books 


Starts February 2 in Practical English 


The first eight articles in the “Critical Judgment” series 
give yardsticks for evaluating books. The next eight articles 
set up yardsticks for evaluating radio programs. 

FILMS: Making Books. 11 min. 16mm. 1947. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 450 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. Rental: 
$2.50. Silent film; improved if teacher acts as narrator to 
explain processes. Bound to Last. 18 min. 16 mm. Free. 
Write to Wm. J, Ganz, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Excellent 
industrial film. Shows steps in making book. The Book of 
Books. 10 min. 16 mm. Rental: $1.50. United World Films, 
445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Tells how Bibles are printed. 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., have leased to many 
local, state, or regional libraries films on American and 
English literature. Consult your local library for these films: 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (4 reels, B&W, 38 min.); 
Alice in Wonderland (4 reels, B&W, 37 min.); David Cop- 
perfield: (1) The Boy (4 reels, B&W, 38 min.); (2) The 
Man (same); Great Expectations (4 reels, B&W, 36 min.). 





The Question 

Isn’t the question stated above a very 
natural one for a high school boy to 
ask? And a high school girl too, The 
illustration and the question are taken 
from a pamphlet prepared by the U.S. 
Office of Education and published for 
the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth by the American 
Technical Society, Drexel at 58th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Single copies of the 
pamphlet are available to educators 
free of charge. Write the A. T. S, for a 
copy. It’s stimulating, challenging, even 
irritating. 

“Boredom and Frustration” 

These are strong words. They are 
used in the pamphlet to picture the 
persistent fact that “of every 100 young 
sters 55 drop out of school”—only 45 
graduate from high s« hool, And then it 
burns this sentence into our conscious- 
ness: “Our schools don’t make 
sense for 60 per cent of our kids.” 


hiot 
nign 


Origin of the Commission 

The genesis of the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education* was a pro- 
posal by Dr. ( harles A Prosser, veteran 
vocational idealist 
cerning American youth. At a confer 
ence in the U. S. Office of Education 
(June 1, 1945), Dr, Prosser said ou 
high schools prepare: “20 per cent 2 
our youth for college; 20 per cent for 
the skilled occupations don’t we 
design an attractive education for the 
neglected 60 pe cent?” 

Under the leadership of Dr. Galen 
Jones, Director, Division of Secondary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
assisted by Dr. R. W. Gergory, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and many others, five regional 
conferences and a national conference 
were held to define the general prob- 


educator and con- 


why 


lem, Based on a recommendation of the 
national conference, I, as U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education at the time, ap- 
pointed the Commission, a representa- 
tive body of eminent educators, named 
by their respective organizations. 


A Catalytic Agent 

This Commission, organized in 1947, 
has been agitating the placid waters of 
academic complacency. Fortunately the 
Commission has not found much com- 
placency. On the contrary, it has been 
overwhelmed by an expressed eager- 
ness to move forward with programs of 
secondary education that really fit the 
needs of all young people and the re- 
quirements of our American way of life. 

I hope the Commission is not dis- 
couraged because it is overwhelmed 
and perhaps a bit baffled. Those who 
watch its work and the efforts of many 
cooperating agencies know how rela- 
tively simple it is to select an -asily 
identified specialized need of a small 
segment of youth and prescribe the 
educational “treatment.” But when we 
frankly face the whole problem, name- 
ly, the needs of all youth, then we deal 
with a problem as broad as life itself. 

If the Commission does nothing more 
than to keep the attention of all of us 
—teachers, principals, supervisors, su- 
perintendents, parents, and publishers 
—riveted on the main stream while not 
overlooking the small outlets, it indeed 
will contribute greatly to the strength, 
security and happiness of the people of 
our country. 


Purposes of Education 
The Commission’s broad view of the 
whole problem is aptly and _ briefly 
stated in the pamphlet as follows: 
“Realistic education finds ways of 
satisfying the topmost interests of nor- 
mal, healthy-minded adolescents. Youth 


interests are often identical with 
needs. 

“At the same time that realisti¢ 
cation helps to develop balanced 
sonalities, it also teaches basic sk 
figuring, reading, writing, spe 
and listening. Equally essenti 
brings to the curriculum the ac 
situations that give youth pract 
developing good work habits and 
social attitudes. 

“Life Adjustment Education 
boys and girls necessary rehearss 
for performing their adult roles 
confidence.” 

The major objectives of Life 
ment Education are summarized 
these headings: Citizenship, Good 
Habits, Family Life, Intelligent 
sumers, Creative Use of Leisure 

Thus we see again that the 
many educational avenues th 
which to approach and unlock 
terests and essential needs of 
people. With the beginning of 
year, let us as educators rene 
efforts to “design an attractive p 
of education for the neglected 4 
cent.” 

We have no illusions about th 
culties involved. But we are deten 
to overcome them. Here at Scua 
our magazines regularly contrib 
all of the purposes of education 
tioned above. We shall push fa 
on our sector of the battle fr@ 
“Education for All American You 


4 
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Chairman of the Editor 


*® For further information, including 
members of the Commission, write thé 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
your State Department of Education, 
channel in your state through which the 
sion works, 
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PART 2 


SUPPLEMENT T0 


VOL. 13 * NO.14 ¢ JAN. 12, 1949 


Semester Review Test Based on World Week, 
Vol. 13 (Sept. 15, 1948 through Jan. 12, 1949) 


World § 
Week § 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES — Name persons in first and third rows. Answer 
questions in second row. Each counts 2. Total 30. 





LDERS OF EUROPE’S FUTURE 


comes from 

sy and he’s 

e chief executive 
ited Nations. 


OR WORLD GEOGRAPHERS 


ume region 

weed by “?” (part 

is now the new 
of Israel). 


OPLE OF THE NEW WORLD 


X 


has a French- 
ing name and 
b is prime min- 
of Canada. 





2. This U. S. busi- 
nessman heads ECA 
(U. S. part of the 
“Marshall Plan”). 





3. Europe's newest 
monarch, she _ is 
queen of a little na- 
tion on the North Sea. 





4. “Monty,” of Bri- 
tain, is military chief 
of the “Western Eu- 
ropean Union.” 





5. This is the gen- 
eral who commands 
U. S. army of occu- 
pation in Germany. 








ae 
7. Name a United 
Nations body which 
met last fall near 
this famous tower. 














lI 








Ss 


8. The dotted line is 
the Tropic of 
Write the missing 
word below. 








werruee or 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


TTL 











9. This symbol ap- 
pears on all ECA 
goods. What do the 
letters ECA stand for? 








MEDITERRANEAN 
SEA 


£9 


|! 








LN 


10. Look closely at 


the map—then name 
the country with the 
question mark, 








12. In a few days 
this Senator will be 
Vice-President of the 
United States. 





a ana ce a aS 


13. A Swedish gift 
to U. S. movies; star 
of “Joan_ of Arc.” 
(Clues enough?) 





14. Puerto Ricans 
chose him as the 
first elected gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico. 





15. He’s the presi- 
dent—and boss—of 
a powerful nation in 
South America. 
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| cently held elections. 


oy Big Four powers. 
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—10. Our Merchant Marine has fewer ships in 


Graphs are stor- 
ies without words. 


What 


front of each ques- 


swer. 
graph 
provide enough 
information to 
answer the ques- 
, write the 
letter N in the 


—2. 
=} 


4. 


O.K., you're the President. You’ve called a Cabinet 
meeting. First the Cabinet discusses— 


|. DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


A. Problems of American Government 

In the space preceding each statement, write an F if 
itis a fact, an O if it is an opinion, and an N if it is not 
true. Each counts 1. Total 10. 


1. The stock-piling program costs too much. 
2. The Federal and state governments should share 
more of their revenues with the cities. 
8. Property taxes are the chief source of income for 
most cities. 
4. Truman’s term as President ends in 1951. 
5. The United States has about 15,000,000 more people 
now than in 1940. 
. Interstate compacts must be approved by Congress 
before they become effective. 
. You would get a better education if the Federal 
Government gave funds to aid schools. 
Hawaii is a United States Territory. 
. Farm-price supports help cause inflation. 
service 
today than three years ago. 


My score 


B. The Domestic Economy 





CORPORATE PROFITS 47 4 


this BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AFTER TAXES 


does 
tell you? 


1 the space in 





, write the an- 
But if the 


does_ not 


hoe 


HAHAHA Bg 
Cbcekbibluhubuubbblbl 


wannannnneii 














space preceding 
the question. 
Each counts 2. 1929 «1939 —St—«C9T 
ESTIMATED 
Total 10. ee ee a ceapase ov PICK-S, 8. Vd 
—1l. How many billion dollars in profits after taxes did 


corporations make in 1939? 

In billions of dollars, how much larger were 1941 
corporate profits than those of 1929? 

In percentage, how much larger were corporate profits 
in 1946 than in 1939? 

Did corporate profits rise steadily throughout the past 
20 years? 


. How much larger will corporate profits be this year 


than in 1947? 
My score 


Russoss YOU Were Presiden 


Put yourself in President Truman’s place. Suppose YOU were being inaugurated January 
20 as our nation’s chief executive. You would need to know the answers to all the questions 
below. We would expect you to make a perfect score for this page—40 points. 


The next problem for the Cabinet meeting is— 


Il. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


A. World Economics 

If you would rather be right and President, write in 
the blank in front of each statement the number of the 
word or phrase that best completes the statement. Each 
counts 2. Total 10. 


be awed 


to = 


. wheat, rye 
. coal, iron 


. muscle power 
. water power 
. soft currency 


. sterling area 


. food and raw materials 
. manufactured goods 


. The chief products of Malaya are 


8. tin, rubber 
4, rice, opium 


. Most of the world’s electric power is produced by 


3. steam from coal-fired 
boilers 
4. gasoline engines 


. Foreign traders usually pay for their purchases by 


means of 


3. bills of exchange 
4, ERP loans 


. Latin America exports chiefly 


3. semi-finished steel 
4, jeeps 


. These countries or regions are important meat 


producers, except 


Argentina 8. India 
. United States 4, Europe 
My score 


B. World Backgrounds and Current Affairs 

Identify each person or place in Column A by writing 
in the blank space the number of the description in 
Column B which fits best. Eachcounts 1. Total 10. 


Column A Column B 
— José de San Martin 1. Yugoslav dictator 
2. Nation occupied “Bi 
— Tito (Josip Broz) 2 Four” sia by 
__ Burma 8. South Korea president 
: ; 4. New nation of Southeast Asia 
— Sun Yat-sen 5. Founder of Chinese Republic 
Paris 6. Argentine national hero 
mee 7. Capital of an important ERP 
— Uruguay nation 
8. Man chiefly responsible for 
— Bismarck unifying Germany 
—_— 9. Smallest South American 
republic 
— Costa Rica 10. First nation to ask help under 


—_—_ 


Western Hemisphere Mutual 


Syngman Rhee Defense Treaty 


My score Total for this page 
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